


CONGRES - 1961 - CONFERENCE 


% L’ACL serait invitée 4 se réunir les 14, 15 et 16 juin 1961 
4 I‘Université de Montréal. Les congressistes seraient héber- 
gés dans les résidences universitaires de I‘Université McGill. 


% We have learned that CLA is likely to be invited to meet at 
the Université de Montréal, June 14th, 15th, 16th, 1961. Ac- 
commodation will probably be offered at the McGill Student 
Residences. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


announces the fourth 


Summer School of Linguistics 
sponsored jointly by 
The University and The Canadian Linguistic Association 
July 3 - August 15, 1961 


University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 


Genera] Zinguistic® ....<seadsdscsedeeassseuee EB. Reinhold, University of 
Alberta 

General Phones .<scncdscctnatedistedianee B. H. Smeaton, Los Ange- 
les 

State College 

Linguistic Geography and Lexicography ------ W. 8. Avis, Royal Military 
College 

Eskimo Language and Culture ~-------------. T. C. Correll, Continental 


Interior Mission 


Culture and EAN@URGG 6066 0s Sesiciidedndeemasee G. K. Hirabayashi, 
University of Alberta 
and Jean Lessard, O.M.I. 
(on leave from the 
University of Ottawa). 


Modern English Grammar ------------------.- M. H. Scargill, University 
of Alberta, 

History of the English Language ------------ F. Bessai, University of 
Alberta. 


{ All courses carry University credit. All inquiries concerning the Summer 
School of Linguistics should be directed to Dr. E. Reinhold, Director, 
Summer School of Linguistics, University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, 
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ASSOCIATION CANADIENNE @ CANADIAN LINGUISTIC 
DE LINGUISTIQUE ASSOCIATION 


PROGRAMME DES JOURNEES D’ETUDES 
ANNUAL MEETING PROGRAM 


Université de Montréal 
14 - 15 - 16 juin 1961 





* Mardi, 13 juin / Tuesday, June 13 


7.00 p.m. Réunion du comité de publication de la Revue / 
Editorial Board Meeting 


8.00 p.m. Réunion du Bureau / Executive Meeting 


* Mercredi, 14 juin / Wednesday, June 14 


9.00 am. Inscription / Registration 
9.30 a.m. Discours du Président / President’s Address 


10.00 am. Premiére séance / First Session 
Président: abbé R. Charbonneau, Chairman 


Communications / Papers : 


1. J. D. Gendron (Laval): Conditions phonétiques de 
Vouverture des voyelles fermées en francais cana- 
dien (30 min.) 


2. G. Dulong (Laval): Qu’est-ce qu’un canadianisme 
de vocabulaire? Essai de définition. (30 min.) 


3. John Hare (Laval): A Calculative Comparative Fre- 
quency-Range-Correlation of Canadian and Conti- 
nental French. 


4. Discussion. 


2.00 p.m. Inscription /Registration 


2.30 p.m. Assemblée Générale (1) / General Business Meet- 
ing (1) — Président: M. H. Scargill, Chairman 


5.00 p.m. Vin d’honneur / Sherry Party 
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* Jeudi, 15 juin / Thursday, June 15 


9.30 am. Deuxiéme séance / Second Session 
Président: E. R. Seary, Chairman 


Communications / Papers : 


1. W. Lehn (Texas): Alternative Analyses of Empha- 
sis in Cairo Arabic. 


2. J. W. Wevers (Toronto): Semitic Bound Structures 
(30 min.). 


8. A. Rigault (McGill): Réflexions sur le statut phono- 
logique de l’intonation (30 min.). 


4, R. C. Gagné (Dept. of Northern Affairs): Orthogra- 
phic Standardization for the Canadian Eskimo Lan- 
guage (30 min.). 


5. Discussion. 


2.00 p.m. Assemblée Générale (2) / General Business Meet- 
ing (2) — Président: A. Rigault, Chairman 


(G. L. Bursill-Hall proposera la formation d’une 
commission pour |’étude de l’enseignement des lan- 
gues au Canada et de |’application des théories et 
méthodes de la linguistique structurale 4 cet ensei- 
gnement). 


7.00 p.m. Banquet / Dinner 


* Vendredi, 16 juin / Friday, June 16 


9.30 a.m. Troisiéme séance / Third Session 
Président: G. Dulong, Chairman 


Communications / Papers : 


1. J. Hewson (Memorial): “Structural Meaning” 
(30 min.). 


2. G. L. Bursill-Hall (UBC): Theories of Syntactic 
Analysis (30 min.). 


8. E. Hug (CMR de Saint-Jean): Spoken English and 
Applied Phonetics (30 min.). 


4, J. E. La Follette (Georgetown): L’Enseignement du 
subjonctif francais aux étudiants de langue an- 
glaise (30 min.). 


5. Discussion. 


2.00 p.m. Quatriéme séance / Fourth Session 
Président: J. W. Wevers, Chairman 
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JCLA / RACL VIIII (1961) 





1. M. H. Scargill (Alberta): An Early Dialect Geo- 
grapher in Canada (15 min.). 


2. D. E. Hamilton (Ontario): Towards a Standard 
Canadian English (30 min.). 


8. O. Starchuck (Alberta): Eastern Slavonic lexical 
borrowings in the French Language (30 min.). 


4, Communication d’un membre du Cercle Linguisti- 
que de Montréal. 


5. Discussion. 
Président du Comité d’organisation / Program Com- 
mittee Chairman: Maurice Rabotin (McGill). 


Relations avec la presse / Press Officer: G. L. Bur- 
sill-Hall. (U. B. C.). 


* 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS — NOS COLLABORATEURS 


G. L. BURSILL-HALL is a member of the Department of Ro- 
mance Studies at the University of British Columbia. 
His thesis for the University of London was on The 
Doctrine of Partes Orationis in the Speculative Gram- 
mats of the Modistae. He is a frequent contributor to 
the Journal, of whose Editorial Board he is a member. 


GASTON DULONG enseigne a l'Université Laval ow il se distin- 
gue par ses travaux de dialectologie. 


ERNEST RICHER, s.j., est chargé de cours 4 l’Université de Mont- 
réal. Il se consacre a l'étude approfondie des fonctions 
grammaticales considérées dans la perspective de la lin- 
guistique structurale. II est l’auteur de La Glossématique 
ou le Triomphe de la Forme Linguistique. 


RONALD J. BAKER is a member of the Department of English 
at the University of British Columbia. 
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EDITORIAL 


With this number Volume VI comes to an end. Volume 
VI has appeared in three numbers so that in the future, Volume 
Numbers may coincide with the fiscal years of the Association. 
This number is also the last to appear in the familiar format. 
Volume VII will be slightly larger in overall size, and we hope 
it will be most attractive to our members. 


It is with some regret that we announce a raise in sub- 
scription rates and membership dues. A two dollar fee has be- 
come increasingly unrealistic; even the new rate of four dollars 
per year does not cover the cost of printing and distributing the 
Journal. Annual subsidies from publishers will still be needed 
to bring out two issues per year. With your loyal support how- 
ever, we believe that we can continue the tradition of promoting 
and interpreting linguistics in Canada. After all, linguistics can 
no longer be viewed as an ancillary discipline in academic centres; 
it must now take a central place in social and humanistic studies. 


Linguists throughout the world have been saddened through 
the death of J. R. Firth last December. Firth was England’s 
foremost linguist, and the founder of its best known school of 
linguistics. Elsewhere in this issue a tribute to his memory by 
one of his disciples has been placed. It is fitting that this issue 
should contain articles by two of his former students, G. L. 
Bursill-Hall and R. J. Baker. 


In June the Association is to meet in Montreal as guests 
jointly of the Université de Montréal and McGill University. 
This should be a memorable occasion, and members are urged 
to be present if at all possible. M. Rabotin, the Chairman of 
the Programme Committee, is willing to accept papers for 
presentation up to the end of May. 


J. W. W. 
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J. R. FIRTH, 1890-1960 


John Rupert Firth, Professor Emeritus of General Lin- 
guistics in the University of London, died on December 14 
1960; his sudden death brings to an end an era in British lin- 
guistic scholarship. 


Firth began his academic career as a historian and served 
for many years in India. His association with London Univer- 
sity began in 1928 and continued in various capacities until his 
death. In 1944 a chair in General Linguistics in the Univer- 
sity of London tenable at the School of Oriental and African 
Studies was created with Firth as the first occupant; he held 
this chair until his retirement in 1956. His name will always 
be associated with the London School of Linguistics, of which 
he was the founder. 


If a man’s scholarship is measured in quantity, Firth’s out- 
put was not great; but the publication of his most important 
papers under the title of Papers in Linguistics 1934-1951 fol- 
lowed by Studies in Linguistic Analysis, a collection of papers 
by Firth and his colleagues, showed him to be one of the most 
stimulating, erudite, and original minds in the history of lin- 
guistic science. In addition, he had that ability, given to few 
of us, to be the master and create his own posterity in the 
shape of his disciples. There is living testimony of his success 
in the formation of his department of linguistics, in the creation 
of his own brand of linguistic theory, and in the number of 
colleagues and pupils who continue to teach, practice, and build 
on his theory. 


Firth possessed many of the attributes traditionally asso- 
ciated with Yorkshiremen. Blunt, forthright, often ruthless in 
argument, his was a colourful character, and those of us who 
knew him could not fail to be impressed by his personality. 
He died engrossed in his subject and it is to be hoped that his 
scholarly executors will have more of his work for those of us 
who knew him and were influenced by him; this work, mem- 
ories of the man himself and of his teaching are all of him 
that remain to us now. The most fitting testimony and tribute 
we can give to Firth is to echo the tribute of ‘“The Times’, 
that he was “‘often controversial, always lovable, and always 
worth listening to’’. We shall not see his like again. 
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LE MOT “SAUVAGE” EN FRANCO-CANADIEN 


Gaston Dulong, Université Laval 


Le mot sauvage est d’un emploi trés fréquent dans la langue 
parlée ou écrite des francophones du Canada. II s’agit la d’un 
phénoméne déja ancien et d’autant moins surprenant que, des 
les débuts de la Nouvelle-France, aujourd’hui le Canada, les 
colons francais furent en contact trés étroit avec les populations 
indigenes abusivement appelées indiennes dans les manuels 
d'histoire. 

Déja, dans les Relations des Jésuites, nos aborigenes appa- 
raissent sous le nom de Sauvages, vocable que la langue parlée 
leur a conservé. En effet, encore aujourd’hui ce mot s’applique 
a tous les Amérindiens nord-américains, 4 l'exception cependant 
des Esquimaux. 


Pour désigner une femme sauvage, le mot sauvagesse fut 
immédiatement créé puisqu’il apparait pour la premiére fois en 
1604. Nos plus anciens glossateurs cependant essayérent de 
l’extirper de notre langue en donnant comme raison que ce mot 
n’apparaissait pas dans le dictionnaire de l’Académie. La remar- 
que de Maguire’ a ce sujet est amusante. 


La popularité du mot sauvage apparait dans le fait qu'il 
entre dans un assez bon nombre de toponymes, tant dans la pro- 
vince de Québec que dans celle du Nouveau-Brunswick : Anse- 
au-sauvage, Pointe-sauvage, Lac-sauvage, etc... Un relevé ex- 
haustif de ces toponymes reste cependant 4 faire. 


L’expression feu sauvage pour désigner l’herpés labial est- 
elle un canadianisme ? On l’a cru. Gagnon? en parle comme 
d’un ‘‘canadianisme dégagé d’influence étrangére’’. Le Littré 
cependant donne 4 cette expression une définition qui semble 
bien proche parente de notre herpés labial : ‘‘sorte de gale qui 
vient parfois au visage des petits enfants”. 


Un autre mot, dérivé de sauvage, que l’on trouve aussi dans 
Je Littré et qui a pris ici un sens légérement différent est sauva- 
gine. ‘‘Les oiseaux de mer, d’étang ou de marais...’’ sont en 
effet devenus de la venaison, plus particuligrement du chevreuil 
et de l’orignal d’aprés Clapin.° 


1 (Maguire) Manuel des difficultés les plus communes de la langue 
franecaise..., Québec, 1841. 

2 Ernest Gagnon, Choses d’autrefois, Québec, 1905: 215. 

3 Sylva Clapin, Dictionnaire canadien-francais, Montréal, (1894). 
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Les Canadiens prirent trés tot l’habitude de chausser les 
souliers sauvages et les bottes sauvages. Les souliers sauvages, 
ce sont nos mocassins actuels, faits de peau de chevreuil. Des 
. 1753, Franquet* nous en donne un témoignage explicite : 
“Quand les Canadiens voyagent I'hiver, ils se précautionnent 
beaucoup contre le froid; a cet effet, ils prennent des souliers 
sauvages, faits seulement de peau de chevreuil et garnis dedans 
d'un chausson de laine...’’ La seule différence entre les sou- 
liers et les bottes sauvages, c "est que ces derniéres enveloppaient 
le bas de la jambe. L’épithéte ‘‘sauvage’’ servait, d’aprés Aubert 
de Gaspé, a les distinguer des chaussures frangaises que l’on ache- 
tait dans les boutiques. 


Traine sauvage remonte sans doute a une époque assez re- 
culée, bien que nous ne possédions pas pour le moment de té- 
moignage antérieur a celui de Dunn en 1880.° II s’agit de ce 
traineau plat formé de planches minces assujetties cdte a cdte et 
recourbées 4 l'une de leurs extrémités. On l’appelle quelquefois 
de son nom indien tobogan ou tobagane. 


L’été de la Saint-Martin, connu communément aujour- 
d’hui dans le peuple sous le nom d’été des Sauvages, pose un 
probleme. S’agit-il en effet de la traduction de Indian Summer ? 
C'est ce que semble croire E.-Z. Massicotte,® sans cependant nous 
d-nner les raisons pour lesquelles il opte pour cette solution. La 
pius ancienne allusion a 1’été des Sauvages je la trouve dans 
Le Fantasque du 26 avril 1843 : ‘Les cultivateurs qui comptent 
pour achever leurs entreprises sur l’été des Indes dans le mois 
de novembre font preuve de fort peu de prévoyance’’. Comme 
cet été des Indes sent |’Indian Summer! Quinze ans plus tard, 
apparait Eté des Sauvages dans le Journal de l’instruction pu- 
blique (nov. 1858). II s’agit du titre d’une composition fran- 
caise dont l’auteur cependant .n’a méme pas permis qu’on y si- 
gnalat ses initialess En 1861, l’abbé Casgrain’ qui emploie 
l’expression été des Sauvages ajoute en note, au bas de la page : 
“On sait que les derniers beaux jours de l’automne sont connus 
généralement en Canada, sous le nom de l’été des Sauvages’’ 
Faut-il prendre son témoignage au pied de la lettre ? Quoi qu’il 
en soit, aprés lui, l’expression revient trés souvent dans la litté- 
rature et dans l’usage courant. 


Des le début de la colonie, des Canadiens ont adopté la 
vie des bois, la vie des Indiens, c’est-a-dire des Sauvages: ils 
se sont mis sauvages; d’ow l’expression se mettre sauvage expli- 
quée par Taché dans Forestiers et voyageurs en 1863. Faucher 


4 Franquet, Voyages et mémoires sur le Canada, Québec, 1889: 49. 
5 Oscar Dunn, Glossaire franco-canadien..., Québec, 1880. 

6 Bulletin des Recherches historiques, LIII (1947) : 320. 

7 Casgrain, Légendes canadiennes, Québec, 1861: 252. 
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DULONG ' “Sauvage” 





de Saint-Maurice,® lui, nous explique ce que signifie l’expression 
marcher en sauvage : ‘‘en effleurant légerement le sol’. Les ca- 
notiers d’aujourd’hui savent comment s’asseoir en sauvage dans 
un canot: c'est s’asseoir 4 cul plat, accroupi. Quant 4 faire 
un chemin de sauvage, c'est battre la neige avec une pelle, la 
tasser, au lieu de l’enlever. 


Les cigognes qui, en France, apportent les enfants aux pa- 
rents ne semblent pas avoir traversé l’océan. Et pourtant, il 
fallait bien confier ce travail 4 quelqu’un. On pensa aux Sau- 
vages. D’une femme qui attendait un bébé, on se mit 4 dire 
aux enfants que la maman attendait les Sauvages, qu'elle allait 
avoir la visite des Sauvgese, et une fois l’heureux événement 
passé, on disait : les Sauvages sont passés, on a eu la uisite des 
Sauvages. Diailleurs, le nouveau-né s ‘appellera souvent un petit 
sduvage ou savage. C'est ainsi que s’ exprime un personnage a 
la naissance d’un enfant® : ‘Encore un p’tit savage de rendu chez 
vous, don !’". De plus, le sauvage est responsable de l’alitement 
de la mére aprés l’accouchement. Devant le refus ou l’hésitation 
de la mére, il a dai user de violence. D’ou les expressions Le 
sauvage lui a cassé la jambe ou lui a donné des coups de batons. 


Crotre aux Sauvages, c’est-a-dire croire que ce sont les Sau- 
vages qui apportent les enfants aux parents, est sirement une 
marque de naiveté. C’est pourquoi, d’un grand naif, on dira 
volontiers : 11 croit encore aux Sauvages! Par contre, celui qui 
n'est pas naif, 4 qui on ne peut en faire accroire, qui en a déja 
vu, dira : je ne crois pas aux Sauvages, ou avec un sourire nar- 
quois : je ne crois plus aux Sauvages. 


Les grandes personnes, les hommes, ont une expression bien 
particuliére, un euphémisme somme toute, pour exprimer ce 
qu’une bouche honnéte ne saurait dire. En forét, lorsqu’un 
homme s’éloigne de ses compagnons pour satisfaire, 4 l’ombre 
d'un Saint-Michel, ses besoins naturels, il dira volontiers : ““Ex- 
cusez-moi, je vais parler d un Sauvage, ou encore je vais voir un 
Sauvage’. 


De plus en plus, le mot sauvage prend une nuance péjora- 
tive. Déja. Aubert de Gaspé nous signale le proverbe : ne pas 
avoir été élevé parnn les Sauvages et le dicton menteur comme 
un Sauvage. A ces expressions, il faudrait ajouter partir en 
Sauvage (sans prévenir, sans saluer), boire comme un Sauvage 
(comme un Polonais) et enfin les exclamations Sauvage ! ou 
maudit Sauvage ! qui constituent la pire insulte non seulement 
pour un blanc, mais aussi pour un Sauvage ! 


8 Faucher de Saint-Maurice, A la brunante, 1874: 71. 
9 Wilfrid Larose, Variétés canadiennes, Montréal, 1898: 105. 
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LEVELS’ ANALYSIS: J. R. FIRTH’S THEORIES 
OF LINGUISTIC ANALYSIS (Part II)* 


G. L. Bursill-Hall, University of British Columbia 


2.0 It seems certain that all modern theories of linguistic 
analysis accept the existence of levels of analysis, at least the two 
levels of phonology and grammar. Firth’s theory shows nothing 
new in this, but it is radically different in its dismissal of the 
ascending hierarchy of phonology-morphology-syntax. In theo- 
ries of ‘levels analysis’ the question of hierarchy usually arises, 
and London theory is not free from controversy on this, although 
Firth himself speaks of a hierachy of techniques! which is a very 
different matter from a hierarchy of levels. 


2.01 R. K. Sprigg has postulated a hierachy of levels? and 
speaks of statements at the higher level being anticipated at the 
lower level. On the other hand, Professor Allen is diametrically 
opposed to such a view and suggests that the link between the 
phonological and grammatical levels will be an indirect one’, 
with the phonic data ‘creating’ the link: Allen insists, neverthe- 
less, On congruence of statement, but there is no question of 
hierarchy*. Allen symbolises the relationship between the pho- 
nological and grammatical levels thus: 


I iE haste ncoth asia dings Oak a Grammar 


Material 
(Phonic) 
He categorically dismisses, however, the more traditional relation- 


ship, i.e. 
Grammar 


| 
Phonology 
Material (Phonic data) 


This argument is in keeping with the view that there is no re- 


* The first part of this essay is to be found in JCLA VI (1960), 124-135. 
1J. R. Firth, Personality and Language in Society. Papers, p. 183. 

2 R. K. Sprigg, Junction in Spoken Burmese, SLA, p. 135. 

3W.S. Allen, Structure and System in Abaza. TPS (1956), p. 145. 


4Palmer points out that Firth’s view differs from Allen’s view and that 
Firth recognises the interdependance of levels, cf. F. R. Palmer, Linguistic 
Hierarchy. Lingua VII (1958), p. 231, fn. 24. 
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BURSILL-HALL Levels’ Analysis (II) 





lationship between different levels in a hierarchy but that the 
relationship is between levels which are equivalent members of 
a hierarchy. 


2.02 F.R. Palmer puts forward a slightly different view*; he 
dismisses the argument that looks for a strict hierarchy and also 
the view that recognises no relation between the different kinds 
of statement. He does not, therefore, set up a rigid hierarchy but 
instead establishes a loose kind of relationship which can be 
symbolised thus : — 


Context of Situstion 














PP LM 

















The Context of Situation identifies the types of language, each 
of which will require a different statement at the phonetic, pho- 
nological and grammatical levels, the grammar being at the core 
of the linguistic statement, the phonology acting as the bridge 
from grammar and phonetics, which justifies the other levels 
since it represents the link with observable data®, 


2.03 Another point of view postulates five levels, all hierar- 
chically equivalent, which combine to produce a monistic state- 
ment’ about the language text under analysis. There is no direct 
relationship between each level, but as the diagram seeks to sym- 
bolise, each level has an indirect link with another; such a re- 
lationship is very necessary if only to be able to introduce criteria 
from another level to support or clarify features which do not 
yield to analysis at a particular level. 


5 Ibid, pp. 240-1. 
6 Ibid, p. 241. 


7J. R. Firth, General Linguistics and Descriptive Grammar. Papers, 
p. 226. 
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2.031 We find in English the colligation of NVN which 
produces sentences such as ‘“‘He turned red’’, ‘‘He turned green’; 
we can also establish the colligation of NV as in ‘‘He reddened”’. 
English does not, however, permit ‘‘He greened’’*, although this 
is in conformity with the colligation NV; we have therefore to 
resort to the lexicological level in order to explain the im- 
possibility of this feature. 
Similarly, in French, we find the colligations of NVN and NV 
as in: 

I] devenait rouge de colére — Il rougit 

Il devenait vert de rage — [*Il vertit | 


It is questionable whether the minimal pair concept is of 
any real help in this instance, except to show that the pair does 
not exist, but if we refer to the lexicologcial level, we find that 
*vertir is not part of the lexicon of French. 

Again, if we examine the two parallel pieces® of : 





A Batir des chateaux en Espagne [za] 
posséder des chateaux en Espagne [04 | 
B sun pot 4 eau [ta] 
un pot d fleurs [oa | 
+ manger un pot-au-feu [to] 
mettre un pot au feu [00 | 


we find that the grammatical criteria are the same in the pairs 
in A, B, C, and explanation by so-called liaison does not provide 


8I am indebted to my colleague, Professor R. J. Baker, for these 
examples. 

8 These examples are taken from T. F. Mitchell, Syntagmatic Relations 
in Linguistic analysis. TPS (1958), 101-18. 
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any explanation, but if we refer to the collocational level, we 
find that liaison occurs in the extended collocation of ‘‘batir des 
chateaux en Espagne’’ and that in such an extended collocation 
nothing can be substituted for ‘‘en Espagne’ which constitutes 
an ordered series of words’ and may thus be considered the 
equivalent of the formal scatter" of ‘‘des chateaux’’ but at the 
collocational level. The absence of liaison in ‘‘vers Amiens’’ and 
in ‘‘un vers harmonieux’’ and the presence of liaison in “‘les vers 
harmonieux”’ must be taken as the exponency of plural number. 
Mitchell points out” that criteria which are statable only in 
phonetic terms are as legitimately employed in establishing col- 
locational differences as they are in grammar. We can also say 
that collocation will become the deciding factor in establishing 
meaning when all other criteria have failed and is therefore very 
pertinent in any closed structure. 


2.04 ‘The present wfiter agrees for the most part with Palmer’s 
view of the hierarchy of levels," except that he would include 
the collocational and lexicological levels as equal members of 
the hierarchy'*; he does not, however, share Palmer’s view on 
direction within the hierarchy,” and takes the stand that the 
direction will be made by reason of the order of analysis and the 
nature of the text under description, and that the status given 
to the units of the levels cannot alone define the direction within 
the hierarchy.* The danger of confusion seems to lie in the use 
of the term ‘level’ which has certain unfortunate mentalistic and 
notional implications.” 


Another matter which may give rise to some confusion is 
the relationship between the ‘levels of analysis’ and the ‘order 


10J. R. Firth, General Linguistics and Descriptive Grammar. Papers, 
p. 228. 

11J, R. Firth, The Techniques of Semantics. Papers, p. 13. 

127, F. Mitchell, Syntagmatic Relations in Linguistic Analysis, p. 108. 

13 Ff. R. Palmer, Linguistic Hierarchy, pp. 240-1. 

14 Palmer makes no actual mention of these levels, so that it would be 
wrong to say that he excludes them from his hierarchy. 

15 Tbid, p. 231. 

16This was presumably Pike’s point, cf. K. L. Pike, Interpenetration 
of Phonology, Morphology and Syntax, p. 367. 

17This is of course inevitable when every-day terms are applied to 
technical language; the term is quite appropriate for a theory which rigo- 
rously insists on the hierarchical relationship of the levels of analysis, but 
it does not seem quite so suitable for a theory which denies the existence 
of a hierarchy in the strict sense of the term. This is not the place to 
discuss terminological matters at length, but if we accept the metaphor of 
a “spectrum analysis” and this we must do, terms such as “mode” (which 
Firth on one occasion uses, cf. Synopsis, p. 6), “sequence”, or even “class” 
(in the sense that Hjelmslev implies “solidarity” or mutual determination 
between the “classes’) would perhaps be more appropriate. ‘Sequence” 
suggests direction, which, as we have suggested, will depend on the text, 
but without any priority. 
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of analysis’: one of the strongest features of Firth’s theory is the 
descending order of analysis,4® which begins with the larger, 
moving downwards to the smaller units — the value of this 
‘has been amply demonstrated by Halliday,” but there is nothing 
in this to suggest that one level has priority over another; because 
grammatical analysis operates from the sentence to the word, 
this must not be interpreted as suggesting that phonological 
analysis is incapable of going from the larger structure to the 
smaller. Halliday’s analysis™* shows the following progression: 
Contextualisation —- Graphic Analysis —- Grammar — Lexis 
(including Collocation) — Phonology, but this order seems to 
have depended rather on the nature of the material than on any 
priority of level. 


2.041 Palmer comes to the conclusion, as we have seen, that 
a hierarchy (but only in the loosest sense of the term) exists, 
and that the levels are Context of Situation, Grammar, Phono- 
logy, Phonetics.22 The writer is not entirely happy about the 
inclusion of Context of Situation here, since to use the term 
‘level’ here implies that the Context of Situation has equal status 


18R, H. Robins, Formal Divisions in Sundanese. 7’PS (1953), 109-42. 
M. A. K. Halliday, Grammatical Categories in Modern Chinese. TPS (1956), 
177-224. 
19M. A. K. Halliday, The Language of the Chinese “Secret History of 
the Mongols”, Oxford, 1959: it is interesting to note his scheme of catego- 
ries for analysis at the grammatical level, reproduced here in abbreviated 
form, It must be remembered that this is a scheme for the analysis of a 
Chinese text and will not necessarily apply to other texts. 
A. Units: (a) Graphic: Chapter-Paragraph-Piece-Character (Graphic). 
(b) Linguistic: Sentence-Clause-Word-Character (Linguistic). 
B. Classes: (systemic): 
(a) Sentence classes: Compound/simple. 
(b) Clause Classes: (1) Free/Bound. 
(2) Verbal/ Nominal. 
(3) (a) Voice: Passive/Ergative/Active. 
(B) Aspect: Perfective/Imperfective 
Non-perfective. 
(x) Mood: Interrogative/Imperative/ 
Affirmative. 
(c) Word classes: (1) Free/Bound. 
(2) Verbal/Nominal/Adverbial (Particle). 
(a) Verbal word classes. 
(B) Nominal word classes. 
(xy) Adverbial, (Particle) word classes. 
(d) Character (= Syllable) Classes: Free/Bound. 
C. Functions (structural) = (a) Free clause functions. 
(b) Free word functions. 
ef. also M. A. K. Halliday, Systematic Description and Comparison in Gram- 
matical Analysis, SLA, p. 60. 
20R,. H. Robins, Some Considerations on the Status of Grammar in 
Linguistics. Archivum Linguisticwm 11 (1959), pp. 104-5. 
21M. A. K. Halliday, Secret History, pp. 11-12. 
22, R. Palmer, Linguistic Hierarchy, p. 241. 
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with the other levels,2* which Palmer himself suggests is not the 
case, since he says of Context of Situation, that it delimits and 
identifies the types of language ‘‘for each of which a different 
statement at all the other levels is required’’.* 


It would therefore appear more exact to think of Context 
of Situation either as a ‘super-level’ or even a ‘meta-level’, since 
it is from the Context of Situation that renewal of connection 
in experience is made and it is also within the particular Context 
of Situation that observation is made, on which, as Palmer 
states, ‘‘two types of statement are possible [i.e.] a description 
of the linguistic events, [and] a description of the conditions 
under which they are used.’’ For this reason discussion of the 
whole concept of Context of Situation has been excluded from 
this section of the paper, since the Context of Situation should 
be stated prior to the sequences of the levels analysis.” 


2.05 Although there may be some divergence among Firth’s 
followers on the nature of the hierarchy of levels, Firth and his 
colleagues are one in insisting on the necessary congruence of 
statement between all the levels, though, as Professor Allen 
points out,”” this does not mean a 1:1 correspondence between 
any of the levels. 


R. H. Robins insists on this fact in his impressive article.” 
He argues for independence from all semantic criteria in phono- 
logical and grammatical analysis (apart from the assumption that 
all the material must be meaningful”) ; at the same time phono- 
logical and grammatical categories are abstractions from the 
phonic material but their relations to it are quite different — 
grammatical abstraction is contingent whereas phonology must 
be related via phonetics to the phonic material.*° Robins is, how- 
ever, concerned in his article with emphasing the criteria that 
distinguish grammatical and phonological analysis without in- 
volving himself in matters of hierarchy, and this does not alter 
the fact that in a Firthian analysis, congruence of statement is 
clearly necessary.™ 


23It would seem that we can very properly speak of priority with 
reference to the Context of Situation and its categories; these must be 
established before we can make statements about the other levels. 


24 Tbid, p. 241. 

25 Tbid, p. 232. 

26 cf. 1.01 et seq. 

27W.S. Allen, Aspiration in the Harauti Nominal. SLA, p. 71. 

28R. H. Robins, Some Considerations on the Status of Grammar in 
Linguistics. Archivum Linguwisticum 11 (1959), 91-114. 

29 This should not be confused with Firth’s use of the term “meaning” 
in linguistic analysis. 

30 R. H. Robins, Status of Grammar in Linguistics, p. 103-4. 

31J. R. Firth, A Synopsis of Linguistic Theory. SLA, p. 32. 
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2.051 The importance of the concept of congruence of state- 
ment, however, is that by insisting on it, it is possible to an- 
ticipate and influence statements made at one level in terms of 


-and with reference to statements at the other levels. R. K. Sprigg 


describes congruence of statement in phonology and grammar 
with reference to the verb in Burmese® thus: “‘the need to state 
the verb category in terms of two sub-categories (monosyllabic- 
verb and disyllabic-verb) is paralleled by the setting up of two 
distinct tonal systems: a two-term tonal system for words 
analysable as monosyllabic verb + particle, and a four-term 
system for words analysable as disyllabic verb + particle.’’ Thus 
in French, for instance, statements made at the phonological 
level about the feature of liaison should be congruent with state- 
ments about the same feature at the grammatical and colloca- 
tional levels.* 


2.1 The phonological theories of Firth and his associates can 
be characterised by the term ‘prosodic’,** a term which was used 
in preference to phoneme (and phonemic), and aims at a phono- 
logical analysis which takes into account not only paradigmatic 
relations and contrasts, but also, and equally so, the syntagmatic 
relations and functions operative in speech.® 


Firth is particularly critical of the phoneme and phonemic 
theory,* and finds that in his theory of phonematic and prosodic 
units, he can dispense with the concept altogether. He insists on 
the two different systems of discourse in phonetics and phono- 
logy : as a result it may well be necessary at the phonetic level 
to distinguish and classify phones as consonant or vowel sounds, 
but at the phonological level the vowels and consonants (sym- 
bolised V and C) of a particular language must be determined 
ad hoc for that language, and as Firth says, it may well be that 
a phonological unit phonetically described as having the qualities 
of a ‘vowel’ would have to appear in the consonant system, and 
vice versa.*" The study of the phonological structure of words in 


32 R. K. Sprigg, Junction in Spoken Burmese, SLA, p. 135. 

33 cf, 2.031. 

34 J, R. Firth, Sounds and Prosodies. Papers, pp. 121-38. 

35 R. H. Robins, Aspects of Prosodic Analysis, p. 3. 

36 Firth rejects especially the whole idea of a monosystemic phonemic 
analysis based on Meillet’s dictum that “chaque langue forme un systéme 
ot tout se tient”. Phonemic theory insists on thrusting everything into a 
Procrustean bed, whereas prosodic theory, because of the plurality of sys- 
tems and the need for congruence of statement at the phonological and 
grammatical levels (and because of the vast complexity of language), re- 
quires a poly-systemic approach. It is entirely reasonable to require dif- 
ferent phonological statements e.g. for the nominal and verbal forms of a 
language. Cf. also J. R. Firth, A Synopsis of Linguistic Theory, SLA, 
pp. 22-5. 

37 J. R. Firth, The Semantics of Linguistic Science, p. 146. 
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a particular language must be based on the findings of phonetics; 
this is, as we saw earlier,** absolutely fundamental to Firth’s 
phonological theory and will account to some extent for his 
astonishment that ‘‘a phonemicist need not be a phonetician’’.® 


2.11 Three quotations from Firth’s paper, Sounds and Proso- 
dies in which he first publicly expounded his theory of phono- 
logical analysis, illustrate clearly the basic tenets of this theory : 
the second and third quotations also summarise much of Firth’s 
criticism of phonemic theory : 


(a) “By using the common symbols € and VY instead of the specific 
symbols for phonematic consonant and vowel units, we generalise syllabic 
structure in a new order of abstraction eliminating the specific paradig- 
matic consonant and vowel systems as such, and enabling the syntagmatic 
word structure of syllables with all their attributes to be stated system- 
atically. Similarly we may abstract those feaures which mark word or 
syllable initials and word syllable finals or word junctions from the word. 
piece, or sentence, and regard them syntagmatically as prosodies, distinct 
from the phonematic constituents which are referred to as units of the 
consonant and vowel systems. . .40 

(b) We are accustomed to positional criteria in classifying phone- 
matic variants or allophones as initial, medial, intervocalic, or final. Such 
procedure makes abstraction of certain postulated units, phonemes, com- 
prising a scatter of distributed variants (allophones). Looking at language 
material from a syntagmatic point of view, any phonetic features charac- 
teristic of and peculiar to such positions or junctions can just as profitably, 
and perhaps more profitably, be stated as prosodies of the sentence or 
word .. .41 

(c) Let us regard the syllable as a pulse or beat, and a word or 
piece as a sort of bar length or grouping of pulses which bear to each 
other definite interrelations of length, stress, tone, quality — including 
voice quality and nasality. The principle to be emphasised is the inter- 
relation of the syllables, what I have previously referred to as the syn- 
tagmatic relations, as opposed to the paradigmatic or differential relations 
of sounds in vowel and consonant systems, and to the paradigmatic aspect 
of the theory of phonemes, and to the analytic method of regarding con- 
textual characteristics of sounds as allophones of phonematic units”.42 


2.111 Prosodic phonological analysis uses therefore two types 
of element, Prosodic and Phonematic Units, which are neither 
phonemes nor phonemic units. In this type of analysis, abstrac- 
tions are made from the phonic data, i.e. the raw material of the 
utterances,** and such abstractions fall into the two categories of 
prosodic and phonematic units. Phonematic units refer to those 


38 cf. 2.01 and 2.02. 

39 J. R. Firth, Sounds and Prosodies. Papers, pp. 121-38, originally 
published in the 7’PS (1948) pp. 127-52. 

40 J. R. Firth, Sounds and Prosodies. Papers, pp. 122-3. 

41 Jbid, p. 123. 

42 Tbid, p. 128. 


43 An interesting feature of prosodic analysis is the use of the techni- 
ques of observation at the phonetic level in the form of kymograms and 
palatograms; these are however keyed to linguistic analysis, and in many 
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features and aspects of the phonic material which can be some- 
what crudely referred to as minimal segments; in very general 
terms these units are the consonant and vowel elements or C 
and V units of a phonological structure. Complete statements 
cannot be made about structures in these terms; much, sometimes 
the greater part, of the phonic material must be spoken of in 
terms of prosodies which are of more than one segment in scope 
and may belong to structures of any length, though such struc- 
tures do not exceed the sentence in length.“* There will be 
syllable prosodies, prosodies of syllable groups, word prosodies, 
phrase and sentence-part prosodies, and sentence prosodies.® A 
structure can be stated as a syntagmatic entity consisting of 
phonematic units and one or more prosodies which will belong 
to the structure as a whole, while each segment will possess its 
own prosodic features.* 


2.112 A typical type of phonological analysis on prosodic 
principles is that of Miss Henderson’s analysis of Siamese,’ a 
basically monosyllabic and tonal language with rigid patterns of 
syllabic structure. In the analysis of the sentence in Siamese, 
the following prosodic and phonematic units were set up : 








instances Firth and his associates have appended the result of kymogra- 
phic and palatographic work to support their phonological arguments, e.g. 
no fewer than four of the papers in the Studies in Linguistic Analysis 
produce this kind of evidence. Firth described it modestly as “Linguistics 
in the laboratory”; this instrumental support to linguistic theory should 
not be confused with experimental phonetics nor should this remark be 
taken as any animadversion of experimental phonetics. It is merely that 
prosodic theory finds the traditional phonetic categories and transcriptions 
inadequate and therefore looks for support from newer techniques in ins- 
trumental phonetics as well as newer methods of notation. It cannot be 
sufficiently stressed that these techniques are used only to confirm findings 
by more direct observation. 

It is interesiing to note the use of direct palatography in this type of 
phonological analysis; this enables the analyst to be in certain instances 
his own informant, cf. D. Abercrombie, Direct Palatography. Zeitschrift fiir 
Phonetik 10 (1957), 21-5. This article does not so much describe direct 
palatography as suggest its implications in linguistic analysis, and gives 
further references to actual descriptions of these techniques. 

44R. H. Robins, Aspects of Prosodic Analysis, pp. 3-4. 

45 J. R. Firth, Sounds and Prosodies. Papers, p. 130. — Firth lists some 
of the prosodic features of a word : 

a) The number of syllables. 

b) The nature of the syllables —- open or closed. 

c) The syllabic quantities. 

d) The sequence of syllables 
e) The sequence of consonants 
f) The sequence of vowels 

g) The position, nature, and quantity of the prominent. 
h) The dark or clear qualities of the syllables. 

i) Vowel or consonant harmony. 


46 R. H. Robins, op. cit., p. 4. 
47. J. A. Henderson, Prosodies in Siamese. Asia Minor (1949), 189-215. 


| radicals and flexional elements 
separately treated. 
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a) Sentence Prosody: Intonation. 
b) Prosodies of Length Stress and Tone rela- 
Sentence Pieces: tions between component 
syllables. 
c) Syllable Prosodies: Length, Tone, Stress, 
Palatalisation, 
Labiovelarisation. 
d) Prosodies of Aspiration, Retroflexion, Plo- 
Syllable Parts: sion, Unexploded closure. 
e) Phonematic in classes such as : — Velar, 
C and V units: Dental, Bilabial, Nasal, Front, 


Back, Rounded, Unrounded. 


Phonemic analysis allots all the phonic material regarded 
as relevant to individual segments or segmental phonemes, 
except for the special case of suprasegmental phonemes.” But 
much of the phonic material clearly belongs to structures longer 
than simple segments. 


A feature may be spread, i.e. realised phonetically, over a 
structure such as a syllable; this type of prosody, i.e. a syllabic 
prosody, will be realised as e. g. stress, pitch, length, nasalisation 
in languages in which a nasal consonant is always followed by 
a nasalised vowel and a nasalised vowel is only found after a 
nasal consonant, and palatalisation and velarisation when front 
or palatally articulated consonants are associated in the syllable 
with front-type vowels and back-type consonants with back 
articulated vowels.5°° Vowel harmony can be thought of as a 
prosodic feature of the word as a whole, i.e. as a word prosody: 
such word prosodies may be put in such categories as Front, 
Back, Lip-rounded, etc., and refer to the words concerned as 
structures, the articulation of the consonants as well as the 
vowels being determined together by the relevant prosodies.*! 
Turkish is a well-known example of a language which yields 
readily to this kind of analysis. Intonation sequences in English 
that are associated with sentences or with divisions within sen- 








48 In prosodic theory, all the material must, by definition, be considered 
relevant, and the statement must be so organised as to permit inclusion 
of all the material. 

49 Haugen describes (cf. E. Haugen, Review of: J. R. Firth, Papers in 
Linguistics 1934-1951. Language 34 (1958), 498-502) phonematic units and 
prosodies as segmental vs. suprasegmental phonemes. Haugen demonstra- 
tes clearly, in his attempts to phonemicise some of Firth’s prosodic states, 
that such a translation is not possible, cf. also 2.12. 

50 R. H. Robins, Aspects of Prosodic Analysis, p. 4. 

51 Tbid. 

52 N. Waterson, Some Aspects of the Phonology of the Nominal Forms 
of the Turkish Word. BSOAS 18 (1956), 578-91. 
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tences, i.e. clauses, can be stated as sentence prosOdies or as 
prosodies of sentence-parts. 


2.12 Let us consider for a moment the thorny matter of supra- 
segmentals and the different analyses of traditional phonemics 
and of prosodic theory. One of the first phonetic features of a 
non-segmental character to be introduced into phonemic analysis 
was that of pitch, whether as intonation or tone. In either 
case, pitch belongs to the syllable as a whole; pitch, stress, and 
sometimes length are treated in American linguistics as Supra- 
segmental Phonemes — the terms prosodic phoneme and proso- 
deme are sometimes used as equivalent technical terms.™ 


2.121 In prosodic theory, any phonetic feature whose realisa- 
tion extends over the whole or most of the syllable can be 
considered a prosodic feature of the syllable, so that nasalisation, 
aspiration, glottalisation, and palatalisation, as well as pitch, 
stress, and length, can be considered prosodic features of the 
syllable: suprasegmentals are, in practice at least, confined to 
those phonetic features, i.e. to those ‘‘quantitative characteris- 
tics... some modification of a sound which does not change 
the basic quality or shape of its sound waves’’.*® Furthermore, 
suprasegmentals are by definition non-segmental, the implica- 
tion being that they are confined to the syllable, but as Robins 
stated,®" ‘‘a syllable prosody is an abstraction of a specific order 
in a separate dimension (the syntagmatic), taking its place in a 
system of prosodies intended to cover the analysis of syntagmatic 
relations generally, within linguistic structure’. 


2.13 Mention has already been made of prosodic abstracts as 
elements of structures; there are, however, certain features which 
are not realised over the whole or part of a structure, but which 
serve to delimit it from preceding and following structures,® 
thus entering into syntagmatic relations with what goes before 
or after in the speech-stream. These may, as a result, be treated 
as prosodies of the structures they have to mark or delimit. This 
type of feature often marks off in many languages the gram- 
matical unit referred to as the word. e. g. in English, no word 
in normal speech has more than one full stress. This means that 


53K. L. Pike, Tone Languages. Ann Arbor, 1943. 

54E. P. Hamp, A Glossary of American Technical Linguistic Usage. 
Utrecht, 1957. 

55 =. J. A. Henderson, Prosodies in Siamese, pp. 189-95. 

56 R. H. Robins, Aspects of Prosodic Analysis, p. 8, quoting K. L. Pike. 

57 Ibid, p. 8. 

58 Firth is severely critical of phonemic approaches to problems of 
juncture and zero, cf. J. R. Firth, Applications of General Linguistics, TPS 
(1957), p. 6: “When phonemicists have cleared up the mess that has been 
made of juncture and of zero, they can begin afresh with a much wider 
range of abstractions, and a more. clearly defined nomenclature.” 
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orthographically hyphenated words, which in isolation have 
their separate stress, will function differently, i.e. syntagmatically 
and colligationally, according to the phonological, i.e. prosodic 
indication of stress, e.g. ‘‘a ‘home-made beer’ contrasted to 
“this beer is ‘home-'made’’, and compare “'greenhouse’’ to 
"green 'house’’, or in German the glottal stop can be considered 
a junction prosody as in ‘in einem alten ‘Buch’. The 
problem of ‘h’ in both English and French is connected with 
junction and elision, but whereas in English it may be phone- 
matic rather than prosodic,™ in French it is undoubtedly prosodic 
as in “‘le héros’’; in Firth’s (and the writer's) native Yorkshire, 
structural differences occur between ‘‘to the shop’’ [tat'fop] and 
“‘to chop” [ta'tfop]: these, and other structures, are created as a 
result of the juncture of the definite article and initial Ct/4.% 


2.131 As the foregoing suggested, one of the greatest differences 
between Firth’s linguistic theory and other linguistic theories 
remains the treatment of juncture : one feature, which would be 
treated as allophonic in a phonemic analysis but as a juncture 
prosody in prosodic analysis, is that of word division falling 
between a final consonant and inital, and between vowel and 
initial consonant, as in English, e. g. an ocean — a notion, an 
aim — a name. Professor Martinet has admitted that many 
French speakers do not distinguish phonetically between ‘‘la 
nielle’”’ and ‘‘l’agnelle’’,® and at first sight and in similar phonetic 
environments it would seem true to say that in French the fea- 
tures of liaison and elision do not appear to be the same respecter 
of grammatical word divisions; it seems to the present writer 
that here is a subject worthy of further examination in prosodic 
terms, because it may well be feasible to explain by prosodic 
features the difference between ‘‘la fiche’’ and ‘‘l’affiche’’ or be- 
tween ‘‘ne bouge pas’ and “‘ne bouche pas’’, instead of resorting 
to assimilation which Professor Allen has shown to be a very 
unsatisfactory explanation, at least as far as Sanskrit is con- 
cerned. The prosodic treatment of certain phonetic features as 
well as those of juncture makes it possible to show that forms 
which, at the phonetic level, are homophonous, are and must be 
different at the phonological and grammatical levels, since they 
have different structures.™ 


59 J. R. Firth, Sounds and Prosodies, Papers, p. 132. 

60 Ibid, p. 134. 

61 Ibid, p. 132-3. 

62 A. Martinet, Phonology as Functional Phonetics. Publications of the 
Philological Society, London (1949), p. 31. 

6 W. S. Allen, Some Prosodic Aspects of Retroflexion and Aspiration 
in Sanskrit, BSOAS 13 (1951), 939-46. 

64 J, R. Firth, Sounds and Prosodies. Papers, p. 132: “Even if ’s true 
and strew should happen to be homophonous, the two structures are dif- 
ferent: c’cvw and ’cvw”’. 
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2.132 In a suggestive article® Professor Allen argues that by 
using the phonological techniques of prosodic analysis it is 
possible to dispense with the concept of assimilation in Sanskrit 
by stating the data in the form of prosodies as the exponents of 
‘properties of appropriate structures. This is to suggest that 
similar statements with reference to assimilation and liaison in 
French could be made in terms of prosodic features and their 
exponents. 


2.14 <A word of warning is necessary at this stage. Both Firth” 
and Allen® have stated, somewhat disparagingly perhaps but not 
unfairly, that phonemic analysis represents a technique with a 
limited objective attainable in a limited time.” Allen points out,” 
very rightly so, that it would be wrong to assume that phonemic 
statements can be translated into prosodic statements: Allen’s 
reason is that the prosodic statement must be based directly on 
living utterances. A theory must be based on experience, and 
connexion must be renewable in experience: phonemicists seem, 
often enough, to have lost sight of this. 


2.2 The term ‘grammar’ is used in this section in preference to 
the term ‘syntax’ since the latter implies an opposition with ‘mor- 
phology’ which is to be avoided. Firth and his associates have 
dispensed with the morphology-syntax division on the same 
grounds that Hjelmslev has dispensed with it, i.e. “every fact of 
morphology is a fact of syntax because it only rests on a syntac- 
tical relation between the grammatical elements in question”’.™ 


It is a curious fact that the 20th century has seen tremendous 
activity in linguistic science, just as the 12th and 13th centuries 
witnessed a huge increase in grammatical speculation,” and yet 
in both periods the study of syntax was and is relatively neglected 


65 W. S. Allen, op. cit., p. 945: “The prosodic treatment does not answer 
problems of phonetic “action at a distance”’ (i.e. assimilation); rather like 
the theory of relativity, it adds a new dimension to the framework within 
which phenomena are studied and described, and within this framework 
these problems are found no longer to exist.” 

66 Tbid, p. 946: “in Western Hindustani we may observe a prosody of 
aspiration realised as a breathiness of the vowel, e.g. in the word tradi- 
tionally bahwt, suggesting a structure CVCVC, but in fact standing for 
bawt (CVVC) with prosodic aspiration (ba#vwt). 

67 J. R. Firth, A Synopsis of Linguistic Theory. SLA, p. 22. 

68 W. S. Allen, Retroflexion in Sanskrit: Prosodic Technique. BSOAS 16 
(1954), p. 562. 

69 J. R. Firth, Applications of General Linguistics, p. 

70 W. S. Allen, op. cit., pp. 556-7. 

71 B. Siertsema, A Study of Glossematics. The Hague (1955), p. 91, 
quoting Hjelmslev; cf. also 1.112. 

72 R. H. Robins, Ancient and Mediaeval Grammatical Theory in Europe, 
(London (1951)), Chapter 3; cf. my The Doctrine of Partes Orationis in the 
Speculative Grammars of the Modistae (London thesis, 1959). 
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despite the fact that it does yield readily to systematisation. Com- 
pared to the plethora of phonological and morphological studies, 
we do not possess today, as Robins pointed out recently,” a 
general theory of syntax nor do we possess a manual of grammar 
on the same lines as the manuals of phonology of scholars such as 
Trubetzkoy,“ Van Wijk,” and more recently Hockett.” 


2.21 Halliday points out” that it is necessary at the grammati- 
cal level to set up a unit, the sentence, which is less than the text 
but greater than the unit of lexical statement, the word. The 
criteria for establishing this grammatical unit will obviously vary 
for every text, no less than for every language: it may be intona- 
tional, i.e. phonological and it is proper to make use of phonolo- 
gical criteria in grammatical analysis, or else it may be punctua- 
tion which is graphic. Of the latter, Halliday points out that in 
some cases the graphic unit, i.e. the piece, will be less but never 
greater than the sentence, since the sentence must be greater than 
the piece, since certain forms ‘‘which are final to the piece are not 
final to the sentence’’.” 


2.211 The material of the sentence is organised for statement 
into categories of units, classes, and functions.” The classes and 
functions are the formal grammatical categories of the linguistic 
units; the system® is a paradigmatic construct, and each term is 
defined by reference to this as excluding all other terms; the 
structure® is a syntagmatic construct of interrelated elements and 
their exponents are segments of the text. It should be pointed out, 
even at the risk of appearing repetitive, that the analytical proce- 
dures are conducted in more or less the same formal manner at the 
phonological and grammatical levels: it is this fact which renders 





73 R. H. Robins, The Status of Grammar in Linguistics, p. 91. 

744N. S. Trubetzkoy, Grundziige der Phonologie. TCLP VII, 1939. 

75N. Van Wijk, Phonologie. The Hague, 1939. 

76 C, F. Hockett, A Manual of Phonology. 1JAL Memoir 11, 1958. 

17M. A. K. Halliday, Secret History, p. 43-6. 

78 Tbid., p. 46. Extensive use has been made of this work in compiling 
this section: the bibliography at the end of this paper is very revealing of 
the vast amount of work done on phonology in contrast to the relatively 
small number of works devoted to grammar. Notable exceptions to this are: 

W. S. Allen, A Study in the Analysis of Hindi sentence structure. 
Acta Linguistica VI (1950-1), 68-86. 

R. H. Robins, The Status of Grammar in Linguistics. Archivum Lin- 
guisticum 11 (1959), 91-114. 

R. K. Sprigg, Verbal Phrases in Lhasa Tibetan. BSOAS 16 (1954), 134- 
56: 320-50: 566-91. 

H. F. Simon, Two Substantival Complexes in Standard Chinese. BSOAS 
15 (1953), 327-55. 

79 cf. 2.04 for an outline of Halliday’s scheme of Grammatical Categories. 
80 cf, 1.112 for a description of these technical terms. 
81 cf. 1.112 for a description of these technical terms. 
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congruence of statement much more realisable.” If it is said that 
a clause, active in voice, may be found with one of three simple 
structures NVN, NV, or VN, this gives a three-term system of 
-clause-structure for the active voice, ie. (N) V (N); it might 
then be added that the exponent of value V in this structure may 
be free verb or copula, giving a two-term system for V here, (N) 
V2 (N). It should be added that the occurrence of a class with 
given value in a structure is systerncally restricted, whereas that of 
a member of a class as exponent is restricted by collocation. The 
classes set up for each unit are systems independent of any struc- 
ture: one could talk of a system of functions, once the latter have 
been identified, so that “‘it is a characteristic of each system as well 
of functions as of classes to be exhaustive.’’®? We could say, there- 
fore, that all clauses in French are passive, or active in voice, and 
all occurrence of (free) nouns are as substantive or attributive; 
the piece and clause may well be defined by a certain word-class 
assigned to it, i.e. a verbal piece must obviously contain a verb. 


2.22 At the collocational level, the word is defined in terms of 
the habitual company it keeps:** at the grammatical level the 
feature is one of the inter-relationships between words and sen- 
tence classes in colligations. The term was introduced into lin- 
guistic science by H. F. Simon,® who derived the concept from 
collocation and defined it as the syntactic juxtaposition of two 
or more categories, and. it should, therefore, be thought of as 
parallel to collocation: thus, just as a meaning of “‘nuit’’ is its 
collocability with ‘‘obscure’’ as in ‘‘une nuit obscure’’, so one of 
the grammatical meanings of the noun in French is its necessary 
colligibility with a determinative, e.g. Det. and Sub. as in “‘une 
nuit’’.®6 Colligations do not refer to relations between words as 
such but between grammatical abstractions: in “‘Je mange une 
pomme’’, we do not at this level concern ourselves about the rela- 
tions between ‘mange’ and ‘une pomme’ but between personal 
pronoun, first person singular, present tense of a transitive verb, 
the indefinite determinative and the substantive, etc. In a similar 
way that in phonology the prosody may well extend beyond the 


82 cf. 2.05 and 2.051. 

83M. A. K. Halliday, Secret History, pp. 49-50. 

84 cf. 2.3. 

8 H. F. Simon, Two Substantival Complexes in Standard Chinese, 
BSOAS 15 (1953), 327-55: “the term “colligation” is applied to describe the 
syntactic juxtaposition of two or more categories... Thus the technique is 
parallel — and indeed owes its existence — to that employed by J. R. Firth 
in “Modes of Meaning”, where collocation and the test of collocability are 
advanced as a technique of stating the meaning of words without reference 
to shifted terms. Just as one of the meanings of night is its collocability 
with dark, and of dark its collocation with night, so one of the meanings 
of the category noun in Standard Chinese is its colligability with the cate- 
gory determinator, and of determinator its colligation with noun.” 

86 J. R. Firth. A’ Synopsis of Linguistic Theory, SLA, pp. 13-14. 
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limits of the word, so at the grammatical level the colligation 
may well go beyond the limits of the word; it would therefore 
become necessary in the analysis of a piece such as “‘je le lui ai 
donné’’ to consider the grammatical elements of the whole verbal 
phrase in colligation in the same way that at the phonological 
level the verbal piece must be regarded as prosodic pieces.™ 


2.221 The statement of meaning at the grammatical level is in 
terms of word and sentence classes or of similar categories and 
of the inter-relation of those categories in colligations. Gramma- 
tical relations must not, as we have said, be regarded as relations 
between words as such; in the piece ‘‘je regarde mon fils’, the 
grammatical relations are in the verbal piece between a personal 
pronoun, first person singular nominative, the present tense of a 
transitive verb, and in the noun piece ‘‘mon fils’’ the grammatical 
relations consist of possessive of the first person singular marker 
and a substantive in the masculine singular; then we must consider 
the relation between this piece and the verbal piece. Syntactical 
analysis must generalise beyond the level of the word isolate since 
in many languages the exponents of the grammatical categories may 
not be words or even affixes.® In colligations of grammatical 
categories constituting the elements of a sentence structure in 
French and Latin, the exponents of gender and number are dis- 
continuous. We can therefore say that in French one feature of 
the substantive is its necessary colligation with the determinative. 


2.222 In Immediate Constituent analysis there is too much 
reliance on the acceptance of the word as the basic grammatical 
category, for, as Halliday® and Robins” correctly point out, the 
word, which in some languages is ‘institutionalised’, may not, 
as the unit of lexicological statement, coincide with the word set 
up in the grammatical analysis; as Robins says, it may be an 
almost 1:1 relationship but it does not necessarily follow that it 
will be so, and it is important that this fact be appreciated, since 
such a relationship must not be confused with the fact that gram- 
matical categories, like collocational elements, are mutually defin- 
ing.** Furthermore, the proposition that a word and a higher- 
level constituent possess similar distribution should not be taken 
to mean that they must therefore be comparable. Mitchell’s in- 
structive article’ was writte, as he suggest., to show that in 


87 Thid., p. 19. 


88 Firth draws attention, cf. his Synopsis, p. 13, to the fact that in 
English the exponents of the colligation operator-negative cannot be divided 
with reference to the affirmative forms. 

89M. A. K. Halliday, Secret History, p. 50. 

90 R. H. Robins, Formal Divisions in Sundanese, p. 125. 

91H. F. Simon, Two Substantival Complexes in Standard Chinese, 
pp. 327-8 

92T. F. Mitchell, Syntagmatic Relations in Linguistic Analysis, TPS 
(1958), pp. 101-18. 
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grammatical analysis statements must be made which go beyond 
the word as an isolate; the concept of word-class is therefore really 
only of use if it is used to designate different syntagms.” 


- 2.223 Another reason for dispensing with the too rigorous as- 
sociation of grammar with the word isolate is that factors from 
other levels of the analysis can be introduced, as Mitchell shows 
in his description of the particle component of the phrasal verb in 
English.“ Accordingly he uses stress and intonation to support 
his grammatical analysis of this piece of the grammatical system 
of English; in the following four examples, different stress and 
intonation serve to explain the difference in grammatical function: 


a) he can’t be taken in at any price — 
“‘in’’ is stressed and is a component of the verb. 


b) He can’t be taken in large doses — 
“in’’ is unstressed and is a preposition. 


c) He can’t be taken tn — 
“in” has a falling tone and is a component of the verb. 


d) He can’t be laughed at — 
“‘at’’ has a low level tone and is a prepositional particle. 


2.23 Collocations are actual words in habitual company. Col- 
ligations cannot be of words as such,” and colligations of gram- 
matical categories related in a given structure do not necessarily 
tion must not be regarded as ‘‘abstraction in parallel with a collo- 
cation of exemplifyinig worlds in a text.’ Systems of grammati- 
cal categories are not to be confused with lists of phonic or graphic 
categories are not to be confused with lists of phonic or graphic 
exponents, or with phonological systems. Morphological catego- 
ries are to be treated syntagmatically and only appear in paradigms 
as terms or units related to elements of structure” : this is an ap- 
proach which emphasises the need for parallel prosodic analysis at 
the phonological level. The exponents of articles, deictic particles, 


93 Tbid., p. 103. 

94 Tbid., pp. 103-8. 

9 J, R. Firth, A Synopsis of Linguistic Theory, SLA, pp. 13-14. 

96 But as Mitchell points out, colligations and collocations are both 
included in the term “syntagm”, and that the difference between them cor- 
relates with the degree of generalisation possible for textual elements. 
Mitchell, however, suggests that relations of a collocational order might 
well refer to elements of supra—and infra—word size, cf. T. F. Mitchell, 
Syntagmatic Relations in Linguistic Analysis, p. 109. It would seem perti- 
nent in this context to point out here that in French liaison is obligatory 
in colligations and is thus a grammatical feature; it is also obligatory 
within closed collocations which are pieces, the whole structures of which 
do not permit of any substitution, but liaison is not obligatory within open 
collocations. An interesting question is how do we, in these terms, explain 
the absence of liaison in ‘vin ordinaire’’? 


97 J, R. Firth, op. cit., p. 14. 
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pronouns and verbal auxiliaries in English, French and German 
are prosodically dependent on the nominal or verbal piece or 
phrase, but the mutually expectant relations of the grammatical 
categories in colligation cannot be regarded as necessarily having 
phonological shape.® 


2.3. The discussion of the phonological and grammatical levels 
was concerned largely with indicating certain analytical proce- 
dures required for statements of meaning at these levels. The re- 
maining levels, i.e. collocational and lexicological, though no less 
important among members of the spectrum,” do not require the 
same amount of discussion since analytical procedures are not in- 
volved at these levels. 


2.31 Firth introduced the term Collocation’ as one of the 
ways of establishing the meaning of a word by means of the 
habitual company it keeps, and one test of the meaning of a word 
will therefore be its collocability with other words, and as such, 
is a comparable technique with colligation, but at a different 
level.’ It must, however, be pointed out that there should be no 
confusion between meaning by collocation and contextual mean- 
ing, nor should collocation be confused with citation.” Meaning 
by collocation’ does not involve the definition by means of 
shifted terms,’ but like the colligation, it is a syntagmatic 
abstraction. A collocation is the habitual company of a word, but 
this does not mean that the word must be placed in any specific 
contextual or grammatical order, nor does it mean that collocation 
means a juxtaposition of words but it represents an order of 
mutual expectancy.’® Meaning by context is different in that the 
whole conceptual meaning is implied,’ and meaning by citation 
is the use made by the lexicographer of definitions supported by 


98 J. R. Firth, A Synopsis of Linguistic Theory, SLA, p. 14. 

99 cf, 1.1. 

100 J, R. Firth, Modes of Meaning, Papers, pp. 190-215. 

101H,. F, Simon, Two Substantival Complexes in Standard Chinese, 
pp. 327-8. 

102 J. R. Firth, A Synopsis of Linguistic Theory, SLA, p. 11. 

103 The term “collocation” as used by Firth is quite different from Tra- 
ger’s use of the term. 

104 J, R. Firth, Modes of Meaning, Papers, p. 196: ‘One of the meanings 
of night is its collocability with dark, and of dark, of course, with night. 
This kind of mutuality may be paralleled in most languages and has 
resulted in similarities of poetic diction in literature sharing common clas- 
sical sources”, 

105 Tbid., p. 12. My colleague, Professor R. J. Baker, informs me that in 
the language of Time Magazine, in the International Section, there is a 
mutual expectancy of the words America, Great Britain, France within 
a short space, when any of these terms is mentioned. Thus one of the col- 
locations of America is Great Britain and France within this Context of 
Situation. 

106 7bid., p. 11. 
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citations to define the meanings of the word of the compilation.’ 
Mention of this is made here, since Halliday includes collocations 
and ordered series of words under the general rubric of ‘‘lexis’’,!% 
though he differentiates clearly between lexis and contextualisa- 
tion. 


2.311 The collocations of key words can be very revealing and 
the feature as such is most useful in making the short-cut to 
problems in grammar™ as well as being an essential procedure in 
lexicography; furthermore, it requires that each word be first 
considered separately rather than as the member of a paradigm!” 
— the collocations of ‘light’ (n.s.) will separate it from ‘light’ 
(adj.), just as the collocations of ‘conte’ will separate it from 
‘compte’, etc. 


2.312 Test by collocation will often prove to be the crucial 
test, and for this reason it would seem that there is a necessary 
progression from the lexicological level to the collocational,!™ 
since obviously questions of collocation do not arise if the terms 
involved are not part of the lexicon of the language. In French, 
for example, the words ‘belle’ and ‘femme’ do exist as members of 
the lexicon as do the words ‘belle’ and ‘maison’; we can establish 
the colligation in the nominal piece of Determinative-Attributive- 
Substantive, so that ‘‘une belle femme’’ and “‘une belle maison” 
are grammatically feasible and collocationally acceptable: ‘jeune’ 
and ‘maison’ exist at the lexicological level and can function as 
the exponents of grammatical abstractions in the colligation Det- 
Att-Sub, but are not collocationally acceptable in ‘‘une jeune 
maison’. 

Little work has been done so far specifically on collocation 
as a feature of linguistic analysis, so that it may be somewhat 
hasty to say that there seems little value to be achieved by 
establishing (statistically) the collocations of certain highly fre- 
quent terms." There is much to be obtained from the non- 


107 J bid. 

108 M. A. K. Halliday, Secret History. Chapter VII. 

109 ef. T. F. Mitchell, Syntagmatic relations, pp. 108-12: Mitchell shows 
that parallel collocations could be generalised in separate grammatical sub- 
categories. Remarks in Mitchell’s paper suggest further uses of colloca- 
tional analysis, e.g. he points out that the collocation “dull as ditchwater” 
is normal in English; it is in fact normal in British English but is not 
normal in Canadian English, and one means of establishing a standard form 
of a language or of distinguishing between two brands (i.e. dialects) of the 
same language is by means of collocation. 

110 J, R, Firth, op. cit., p. 12. 

lll ef, 2.031. 


112 Firth, however, suggests that the collocational study of very com- 
mon terms will be of profit by showing the necessity of ‘a more generalised 
treatment of words and of a general and a grammatical classification of 
words. 
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collocations of even the commonest terms and it will often 
happen, as we said previously, that test by collocation may well 
be the crucial test, especially in the case of unproductive colloca- 
tions. On this matter of frequency tests and their value in colloca- 
tional analysis, Firth suggests’ that study by collocation will 
reveal lesser collocations, which will have great value in lexico- 
graphical study." 


2.32 Lexicology is the linguistic statement at the lexical level. 
The unit of meaning at this level, the word,’ is a category which 
in some languages is relatively easily defined. Each word is identi- 
fied in the system of grammatical categories by being assigned to 
one (or more than one) part of speech. It must be accented that 
grammatical (and phonological) studies will precede lexicography 
since it is at the grammatical that the category of word"™® must be 
set up; the grammatical statement, besides establishing the cate- 
gory of word, sets up a system of word-classes or parts of speech. 


2.321 Firth has suggested that his theory applied to lexico- 
graphy would have important implications for the making of 
new dictionaries: he maintains that ‘‘the day has gone by when 
lexicographical work must embrace all words just as they 
come’’™® and suggests that the future application: of linguistic 
science to lexicography must be to systems of words and selected 
groups of words based on well founded grammatical categories; 
since it does not follow that in a bi-lingual dictionary the gram- 
matical categories will be the same, a further necessary restriction 
therefore becomes inevitable. Firth suggests™® the following as 
starting points in creating the type of dictionary he envisages in 
terms of the theory outlined above : 





113 J, R. Firth, A Synopsis of Linguistic Theory, SLA, p. 13: “In the 
study of selected words, compounds and phrases in a restricted language for 
which there are restricted texts, an exhaustive collection of collocations 
must first be made. It will then be found that meaning by collocation will 
suggest a small number of groups of collocations for each word studied”’. 

114 Firth has suggested a number of important uses of the study of 
collocations, not least in stylistic analysis and the study of poetic diction; 
ef. J. R. Firth, Modes of Meaning. Papers, p. 195: “the study of the usual 
collocations of a particular literary form or genre or of a particular author 
makes possible a clearly defined and precisely stated contribution to what 
I have termed the spectrum of descriptive linguistics”. Firth in this paper 
does in fact apply his theory of collocation to a study of Swinburne’s poetic 
diction, and to letters of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

115 In the first instance, “word” is used as a “lexicographical’” element, 
but in the second instance, it is used as a “grammatical” element. It has 
already been pointed out, cf. 2.222, that in a language possessing “institu- 
tionalised” words, the word as lexicographical unit may not correspond 
with the word set up in the grammatical analysis, cf. M. A. K. Halliday, 
Secret History, p. 50, fn.2. 

116 J, R. Firth, A Synopsis of Linguistic Theory, SLA, p. 26. 
117 Tbid., p. 27. 
118 Jbid., p. 26. 
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1) to find criteria for the limitation of the circumscribed field of 
a restricted language or languages within which selected words 
or classes of words are to be studied. 


-2) the listing of written material in the restricted language from 
which exhaustive collocations of the selected words can be 
collected. 


3) Meaning by collocation will suggest grouping of the colloca- 
tions into sets. 


4) each set of grouped collocations may suggest an arbitrary defi- 
nition of the word, compound or phrase. 


5) materials collected from informants should be recorded by 
them as definition texts, as their own version of the meanings. 


2.33 Firth emphasises that linguistics will lead to new types of 
lexical statement. As always, as in the application of linguistics 
to stylistics and translation, Firth is most suggestive and points 
the way to new approaches to these subjects. It remains for his 
followers to implement his suggestions by applying his theories 
to the examination at all levels, not only of the exotic languages 
of Asia and Africa but also of the better-known languages of 
Europe and America. 


3.0 Professor Bazell has stated that in syntax — in this context 
the remark can also be taken to apply to linguistic theory as a 
whole — there are two principles of description, simplicity and 
adequacy, but that one cannot have both at the same time." It 
seems reasonably true to maintain that American descriptive pro- 
cedures have aimed at simplicity,’ whereas Firth’s procedures aim 
at adequacy even at the expense of simplicity. This is surely 
unavoidable, however, if one’s statements are geared to a raw 
material — in this case language — which is intricate and com- 
plicated, and also aim at making statements which embrace all the 
material. 

The analyses made by Firth and his associates often appear 
complex, and some would argue needlessly detailed and compli- 
cated when contrasted with the more simple statements made by a 
phonemic approach.” The object is not to state one overall 
phonemic situation but the many structures and systems’ that 


119C, E. Bazell, The Correspondence Fallacy in Structural Linguistics, 
Studies by Members of the English Dept., Istanbul University 8 (1952), 41. 
(Quoted by W. S. Allen, Retroflexion in Sanskrit, p. 562, n.2 ). 

1200cf. K. L. Pike, Interpenetration of Phonology, Morphology, and 
Syntax, p. 365. 

121 cf. J. R. Firth, Sounds and Prosodies, Papers, p. 137: “The suggested 
approach will not make phonological problems appear easier or oversimplify 
them. It may make the highly complex patterns of language clearer both 
in descriptive and historical linguistics”. 

122 cf. 1.112 for these technical terms. 
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have to be set up; the aim is not only to account for the com- 
plexity of the phonetic data but also to handle texts which are 
meaningful entities, by making statements of meaning in terms 
of the Context of Situation required by the text, the collocations 
within the text, and the phonologieal and grammatical meaning 
of items in the text. 


3.1 If one looks at the languages which have already been sub- 
jected to an analysis of the ‘prosodic’ type, one might jump to the 
conclusion, and most incorrectly so, that certain languages, parti- 
cularly the unfamiliar ones, are more susceptible to such a type of 
analysis than the Standard Average European languages It so 
happens that this theory has been developed in the Department of 
Linguistics of the School of Oriental and African Studies of the 
University of London, and inevitably therefore, the languages 
analysed have been among those that are taught and studied in 
that School It is to be hoped that the attention of linguists 
trained in prosodic theory can be drawn to the languages taught 
and spoken in Canada, the implication being that prosodic theory 
is just as suitable to the analysis of languages as familiar and 
close to us as English, French, German, Russian, and the Amerin- 
dian languages of Canada, as they are to the more exotic languages 
of Asia and Africa. 


3.111 There has been one interesting development at least 
among Firth’s followers, and that is the application of these prin- 
ciples to comparative statement.’ Professor Allen has shown 
that one problem, which for long was treated as a historical hypo- 
thesis, i.e. the problem of retroflexion in Indo-European, is sus- 
ceptible of better explanation in prosodic terms than traditional 
comparative or phonemic statement.’ F. R. Palmer has shown” 
that statements for the descriptive analysis and comparison of a 
group of languages differ from statements made about one language 
only in extent : just as the analysis of one language requires 
congruent statements at various levels, so comparative statement 
involves similar analysis and congruent statement at various levels. 
As Palmer points out,’* comparative statement involves the inte- 
gration of the analysis of the languages under description at the 
various levels of analysis. 


123 W. S. Allen, Phonetics and Comparative Linguistics, Archivwm Lin- 
guisticum 3 (1951), 126-36, and Relationship in Comparative Linguistics, 
TPS (1953), 52-108. 

124. W. S. Allen, Retroflexion in Sanskrit: Prosodic Technique and its 
Relevance to Comparative Statement. BSOAS 16 (1954), 556-65. 

123, R. Palmer, Comparative Statement and Ethiopian Semitic, TPS 
(1958), 119-43. 

126 Tbid., p. 123. 
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3.2 By putting forward this theory of Firth and his colleagues, 
this writer is not suggesting that it is the only analysis: no single 
analysis or theory of analysis is sacrosanct. Any account of a lan- 
guage will be an adequate statement, provided it describes, com- 
prehensively and economically, what is heard (and read) in the 
language and enables the analyst to ‘‘renew connection” with 
further experience of it. The writer does suggest that Firth’s 
theory of analysis, one of the ‘newer’ theories though Firth never 
loses sight of the history of grammatical studies, does offer new 
and fresh vistas in the analysis and description of that most 
human and social of phenomena — the Miracle of Language. 
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TPS — Transactions of the Philological Society. 

BSOAS — Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies, University of London. 

Papers — J. R. Firth, Papers in Linguistics 1934-1951, (Lon- 
don, 1957). 

SLA — Studies in LinguisticAnalysis: Special Volume of the 
Philological Society. (Oxford, 1957). 
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UN INSTRUMENT D’ANALYSE FONCTIONNELLE DES 
LANGUES : LA THEORIE DES LIEUX 
LINGUISTIQUES 


Ernest Richer, S.J., Université de Montréal 
“To be is to be related.’’ (Kassius J. Keyser) 


Tenu sur la sellette depuis les années de F. de Saussure, le 
logicisme grammatical voit ses positions reculer constamment, 
grace aux fruits sans cesse accumulés de l’investigation structu- 
raliste en matiére de langage. La théorie des lieux linguistiques 
est un systéme qui s’inscrit dans le grand mouvement contem- 
porain de révision et de progrés. Destinée originellement a con- 
courir au remplacement de la traditionnelle distinction des “‘par- 
ties du discours’’, la théorie, depuis son éclosion et aprés les mo- 
destes essais d’application qui en ont été faits, a vu ses cadres 
s’élargir, pour embrasser finalement l’ensemble des faits de langue, 
tels que présentés par la chaine parlée en n’importe quel idiome. 


C’est en réfléchissant tout particulierement sur les implica- 
tions des fonctions connective et translative d’un Lucien Tes- 
niere (cf. ses Eléments de syntaxe structurale), que nous en 
sommes arrivé 4 nous poser deux questions qui ont déclenché 
tout le systéme qui est ici bri¢vement exposé. Ces deux questions 
sont les suivantes: a) la reconnaissance, d’une part, du caracteére 
imprécisable des coupures indicatrices de mots et l’affirmation, 
d’autre part, de l’existence de deux espéces de mots, les mots pleins 
et les mots vides, n’impliquent-elles pas le chevauchement de deux 
plans différents, qui seraient celui des unités virtuelles (i.e. non 
utilisées hic et nunc pour l'édification d’une phrase) et celui des 
unités actualisées (i.e. utilisées hic et nunc pour la méme fin)? 
b) Si les mots pleins de Tesniére peuvent si facilement passer 
d’une catégorie dans une autre, ne serait-ce pas parce que, au fond, 
il n’existe qu’une seule et véritable réalité linguistique, celle des 
fonctions ou viennent s’actualiser les unités virtuelles? 


Nos réponses a ces questions prennent la forme d’un systéme 
nouveau d’analyse, capable d’expliquer tous les phénoménes de 
langage sans recours a la diachronie! et surtout sans violenter les 
faits pour leur imposer quelque distinction que ce soit d’entités 
préétablies. Voyons donc en quoi consiste ce systéme et quelle 
analyse linguistique peut en découler. 


1Comme c’est le cas, p. ex., chez Tesniére, dans l’explication des trans- 
lations multiples. 
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I —LEs ‘‘LIEUX LINGUISTIQUES”’ 


Dans Grammaire et Philologie de R.-L. Wagner, on lit, a 
la page 83 (t. I): ‘‘L’ambition de la linguistique statique est donc 
d’opérer une analyse du donné brut que constitue une langue en 
se donnant en tout et pour tout comme hypothese de départ la sup- 
position qu’un systeme commande les actes de parole qui servent 
aux communications. Ce qui revient a dire qu’on ne doit rien 
trouver au terme de l’analyse sinon des rapports, des fonctions et 
des valeurs fournis par la langue elle-méme’’. Ce beau programme, 
ambition de la linguistique statique, est aussi la visée ultime qui a 
présidé a l’élaboration de notre théorie: puissions-nous avoir con- 
tribué efficacement au triomphe de la FONCTION, grace 4 une 
perception plus objective de la réalité linguistique. 


Il ne fait difficulté 4 personne aujourd’hui, en linguistique 
comme en psychologie, d’accepter que le donné total linguistique 
soit d’emblée analysable en phrases — avec toute |’élasticité que 
ce terme peut comporter. Nous partirons donc de la. Ce que la 
langue nous fournit, quand elle est en opération derriere les phéno- 
ménes de parole, ce sont des phrases. Qu’est-ce qu'une phrase? 


Contentons-nous, pour les besoins de cet exposé, de la défini- 
tion large et utile fournie par M. J.-M. Laurence: une phrase, 
dit-il, ‘‘c’est l’expression complete d’une pensée.’’? I] s’agit main- 
tenant de voir quelles sont les unités constituantes de la phrase et 
comment ces unités contribuent a produire une phrase. Car, pour 
employer encore une formule de Wagner, ‘‘la langue doit étre en- 
tendue non pas comme une unité, mais comme un ensemble d’uni- 
tés qui forment un systéme’’.® 


Les unités constituantes de la phrase 


Les unités constituantes de la phrase ne sont pas exactement 
perceptibles de prime abord, comme nous l’a enseigné de Saussure. 
Avant toute opération d’analyse, ces unités apparaissent tout au 
plus comme des tranches de sonorité marquées par des coupures 
inégales et irréguliéres dans la chaine parlée. Comme lorsque je 
dis: ‘‘Les travaux de l’esprit font la gloire de l‘homme’’, la to- 
talité structurée que constitue cette phrase laisse tout de suite aper- 
cevoir des groupes de souffle qu’on peut indiquer de la maniére 
suivante: # ‘‘Les travaux de l’esprit // font / la gloire de l"hom- 
me’’ #. Mais je puis dire aussi: “‘I] préfére par-dessus tout les tra- 


2Grammaire frangaise, p. 1. 
3 Grammaire et Philologie, I, p. 1. 


4“La langue présente (...) ce caractére étrange et frappant de ne pas 
offrir d’entités perceptibles de prime abord, sans qu’on puisse douter cepen- 
dant qu’elles existent et que c’est leur jeu, qui la constituent.” CLG, p. 149. 
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vaux de l’esprit’’. Et dans cette nouvelle phrase, une méme tranche 
de sonorité s'est 4 nouveau présentée, c’est la derniére: # ‘‘II pré- 
fere / par-dessus tout // les travaux de l’esprit’’ #. Pourtant, qui 
niera que, syntaxiquement parlant, dans cette seconde phrase, 
notre suite sonore identique ne se comporte pas tout a fait comme 
dans la premiére phrase? Faisant table rase de tout ce que nous 
savons par ailleurs (a travers les méthodes traditionnelles d’ana- 
lyse), essayons de pincer les plus secrets ressorts du mécanisme 
linguistique. 

“‘Les travaux de l’esprit’’ n’est pas une suite sonore qui figu- 
re comme telle au dictionnaire. Mais en principe, rien ne l’em- 
pécherait d’y figurer: en effet, d’aprés une convention admise, le 
dictionnaire compile les mots de la langue. Mais si ‘“‘un mot’’, 
comme dit Marouzeau, “‘résulte de l’association d’un sens donné 
a un ensemble de sons donné susceptible d’un emploi grammatical 
donné’’,® pourquoi la suite sonore “Les travaux de l’esprit’’ ne 
figure-t-elle pas au dictionnaire, puisqu’elle remplit bel et bien les 
conditions de réalisation d’un mot ? 

De toute maniére, cette suite sonore constitue certainement 
une seule et méme unité (large), qui joue dans deux phrases don- 
nées un role grammatical donné, différent pour chaque phrase. 

Or, qu’est-ce qu’un rdle grammatical? Evitons encore une 
fois de partir de catégories toutes faites et imposées antérieurement, 
et observons les faits tels qu’ils se présentent a nous. 


La notion de réle grammatical 


Nous tenons actuellement les deux extrémités d’une chaine: 
d’une part, ‘‘l’expression complete d’une pensée’’; d’autre part, des 
suites sonores aptes a4 figurer au dictionnaire. I] nous faut main- 
tenant retracer les chainons intermédiaires. Pour ce faire, et par la 
permettre le passage depuis une extrémité jusqu’a l’autre sans 
solution de continuité, nous devrons procéder en remontant des 
suites sonores a la phrase entiére, la marche inverse nous étant pour 
le moment interdite, sous peine d’arbitraire et de présupposé. 

Car, en effet, rien ne nous indique, au départ, ou et comment 
il importe de segmenter le donné total, en vue de la détermination 
ultime d’unités minimales et de fonctions variées.* Le Francais 
qui n’est jamais allé a l’école ne sait pas analyser les phrases de sa 
langue, mais il sait quand méme construire d’excellentes phrases 
complexes et distingue parfaitement ‘“Pierre tue Paul’’ de ‘‘Paul 
tue Pierre’. Et quand on n’a que des rudiments d’orthographe, on 
ne sait ou lever la plume pour séparer les ‘‘unités’’ de la phrase: 
c’est un fait connu des linguistes et des psychologues. La phrase 





5 Lexique de terminologie linguistique, s.v. Mot. 

6Qu’on se rappelle ici que la phrase parlée obéit aux exigences pré- 
alablement fournies par la langue au sens saussurien du mot, et que la 
phrase écrite ne fait que reproduire (tant bien que mal) la phrase parlée. 
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est donc comprise et apprise comme un tout et il faut un minimum 
d’initiation pour y distinguer des unités ou du moins des groupes. 

Nous tournant alors vers l'autre extrémité, nous nous trou- 
vons, au contraire, en situation privilégiée, avec une perspective 
prometteuse. De fait, guidés par les considérations de Tesniére 
sur les fonctions connective et translative du plan structural, nous 
sommes en mesure de suivre, en le remontant, le cours de notre 
chaine. Et d’abord, nous voyons les suites sonores du discours 
exercer, dans le tout qu’est la phrase, des fonctions variées et inter- 
changeables, nullement spécifiques par elles-mémes de telle ou telle 
suite sonore. ‘‘Femme’’, suite sonore frangaise, n'est en soi ni 
substantif, ni adjectif, ni adverbe, puisqu’elle peut remplir égale- 
ment chacune de ces trois fonctions. On dit: “‘I] aime sa femme’’ 
— ‘Un chapeau de femme’’ — “‘Réagir trés femme’’. Dans les 
termes de Tesniére, un mot plein peut changer de catégorie, i.e., 
jouer le rdle ou la fonction propre a une autre catégorie que la 
sienne (ce qui suppose tout de méme, chez Tesniére, que chaque 
mot plein posséde en propre une fonction déterminée ou une série 
de fonctions). Donc, il y a primauté de droit et de fait de la 
fonction sur le mot plein de Tesniére, puisque aussi bien les mots 
pleins se succédent 4 qui mieux mieux pour remplir des rdles tou- 
jours identiques dans leur nature. Ces rdéles, ce sont des rédles 
gtammaticaux, des rapports structuraux entre diverses suites sono- 
res présentes simultanément dans une seule et méme phrase. 


Par exemple: trois suites sonores différentes remplissent le 
méme réle grammatical dans les trois phrases suivantes: “Le livre 


rouge’’ — ‘‘Le livre de mon frére’’ — ‘‘Le livre que vous lisez’’ 
Trois autres remplissent un rdle identique dans ‘‘I] pleut beau- 
coup’’ — “‘Elle chante faux’’ — ‘‘Ne parle pas la bouche pleine’’. 


Et ainsi du reste. 

En conclusion, nous pousserons plus loin que Tesniére, et 
dirons que le phénoméne linguistique semble bien se présenter a 
nous sous l’aspect d’une immense totalité structurée dans laquelle 
un nombre variable de suites sonores regoivent temporairement 
une fonction particuliére, qu'on appelle un role grammatical. 
Tout le systeme de la langue revient au concours de ces divers rdles 
grammaticaux et 1a réside tout le secret des communications 4 I’in- 
térieur d'une communaut? linguistique. 


La notion de “‘lieu lingutstique”’ 


Seulement, ce que nous venons d’exposer n’explique pas tout. 
Au point ou nous en sommes, nous ne faisons pas encore directe- 
ment le joint avec la phrase entiére, qui forme |’extrémité de la 
chaine vers laquelle nous tendons. Car, qu’est-ce qui nous permet, 
au sein de toute totalité quest une phrase, de poser telle fonction 
déterminée, laquelle, 4 son tour, permettra l’identification et la 
délimitation de suites sonores? Dans ‘‘Les travaux de esprit 
font la gloire de l’homme’’, qu’est-ce qui m’autorise 4 poser qu’il 
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y a trois, quatre ou cing fonctions, remplies par des suites sono- 
res? Qu je pars, pour identifier ces fonctions, des suites sonores 
elles-mémes que j’établis arbitrairement (mais combien y en a-t-il, 
dans l’exemple cité?), ou je ne dispose d’aucune marque propre- 
ment linguistique permettant de déterminer le nombre et la nature 
des fonctions en présence. I] manque donc a notre intelligence du 
phénoméne linguistique un élément abstrait mais réel, dont l’exis- 
tence est postulée pour faire le pont entre les fonctions remplies 
par les suites sonores et la totalité de la phrase ot toutes se retrou- 
vent. Cet élément, c’est ce que nous appelons le lieu linguistique. 
Pour atteindre 4 ce concept de lieu linguistique, écartons de 
notre pensée toute référence a un espace pris dans son ensemble, 4 
un endroit ou a une place; pensons plutdt a cet autre sens de 
“‘lieu’’ fourni par le dictionnaire: ‘‘ce qu’il faut pour qu’une chose 
soit possible’, ou ‘‘la simple possibilité qui permet qu’une chose 
puisse exister ou soit faite’’.? Notre lieu linguistique, c’est cela qui 
permet a une suite sonore d’étre actualisée (i.e., utilisée hic et 
nunc) pour la formation d’une phrase ou d’un membre de phrase. 
Il se confond avec la part de fonction, le rdle grammatical qu’une 
suite sonore joue dans l’élaboration du tout qu’est la phrase. 


Le lieu linguistique ainsi entendu se définit donc comme LA 
CONTRIBUTION FONCTIONNELLE QU’UNE SUITE 
SONORE, EN S’ACTUALISANT. ASSUME DANS L’EDI- 
FICATION D’UNE TOTALITE STRUCTUREE. 

Voici une série de phrases fournies par la langue francaise 
qui vont nous servir d’illustration : 

1. Les travaux de l'esprit font la gloire de l'homme. 

La gloire de l‘homme implique les travaux de l’esprit. 
La gloire de l’homme se forge par les travaux de l’esprit. 
La gloire de l'homme réside dans les travaux de I'esprit. 
La gloire de l"‘homme: les travaux de l’esprit. 

Les travaux de l’esprit: la gloire de l’homme. 

Les travaux de l’esprit, voila la gloire de l‘homme. 


NDS Ui B&B W DO 


Nous avons 7 totalités structurées constituant 7 fois ‘‘l’ex- 
pression complete d’une pensée’’. Les unités (plus ou moins faci- 
lement précisables) qui contribuent 4 former ces totalités sont ici 
des suites sonores actualisées, choisies parmi les innombrables sui- 
tes sonores virtuelles gardées en réserve par le systeme de la langue 
et mises a contribution pour l’élaboration des diverses phrases. 
Mais /d ou et lorsque une suite sonore actualisée remplit un rdle 
fonctionnel sans lequel il n’y aurait pas de phrase, la et alors se 
trouve, sOus-jacent au jeu des rapports entre suites sonores, un 
lieu linguistique, ou la possibilité méme d’actualisation d’une 
suite sonore en vue d'une fonction 4 remplir. La notion de lieu 


7 La premiére expression est de Bénac, la seconde de Bailly, dans leurs 
ouvrages respectifs portant titre: Dictionnaire des synonymes. 
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linguistique, on le voit, a quelque chose de commun avec le con- 
cept de localisation, sans toutefois le recouvrir. Et ce qui précisé- 
ment empéche un tel recouvrement, c’est le caractére spécifique du 
lieu lingutstique, qui fait de celui-ci en toute réalité le chainon 
permettant de compléter — du cété de la phrase entire — la 
chaine que nous voulions reconstituer. En fait, notre chaine con- 
tient quatre chainons, ainsi disposés: 


ler chainon: la totalité structurée; 

2e chainon: le jeu des lieux linguistiques dont l'ensemble 
fait véritablemnt la phrase, en ourdissant la “‘toile’’ du 
donné linguistique: 

3e chatnon: les diverses fonctions qui se succédent et se 
hiérarchisent, grace 4 la “‘toile’’ fournie par le jeu des 
lieux linguistiques: 

4e chainon: les diverses suites sonores actualisées, plus ou 
moins identifiables selon la précision des coupures de 
la chaine parlee. 


Illustration de la théorie des lieux linguistiques 


Dans la phrase no | citée précédemment, il y a un lieu lin- 
guistique qui permet 4 la suite sonore virtuelle LES TRAVAUX 
DE L’ESPRIT de s’actualiser pour jouer la fonction tradition- 
nellement appelée ‘‘sujet d’un verbe’’. A l’intérieur de cette méme 
suite sonore actualisée, il y a aussi un lieu linguistique permettant 
4 la suite sonore virtuelle (aux dimensions plus réduites) L’ES- 
PRIT de s’actualiser pour former une petite totalité LES TRA- 
VAUX DE L’ESPRIT répondant, comme nous disions, 4 la défi- 
nition d’un ‘‘mot’’. On peut faire également le méme raisonne- 
ment pour expliquer et justifier la présence de LES devant TRA- 
VAUX et L’ ou DE accompagnant ESPRIT. Apres cette fron- 
tigre, nous tombons sur le terrain de la phonologie (ou de la mor- 
phonologie), dont nous n’avons pas 4 nous occuper ici. 


Le donné total linguistique, donc, se laisse d’emblée analy- 
ser en phrases, et les phrases sont constituées par des lieux linguts- 
tiques ow viennent se caser des tranches de sonorité qui acquieren’ 
par 1a une actualisation concréte et unique, directement dépendan- 
te du lieu qui l’a engendrée. 

Elargissons le champ de nos illustrations. Dans la phrase 
no 1, nous avons vu que LES , TRAVAUX DE L’ESPRIT peut 
éxister ainsi et remplir la fonction qu’on lui connait, grace a un 
ligu linguistique dont nous avons également posé l’existence. Dans 
la phrase no 2, LES TRAVAUX DE L’ESPRIT ne différe de la 
méme suite sonore identifiée précédemment, que par le rdle ou la 
fonction que cette suite sonore joue ici: de la perception de la 
phrase entiére 4 la détermination de la fonction traditionnelle- 
ment appelée ‘“‘complément d’objet’’, il y a l’étape lieu lingutstt- 
que, justifiant le rdle ici attribué 41 LES TRAVAUX DE L’ES- 
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PRIT. Dans la phrase no 5, LES TRAVAUX DE L’ESPRIT 
et LA GLOIRE DE L’HOMME sont égalemnt en fonction l'un 
par rapport a l’autre, se conditionnent réciproquement, dans une 
rencontre un peu violente ou nul autre élément n’intervient qu'un 
lieu linguistique permettant un tel conditionnement temporaire. 
Donc, ici encore, le passage de la phrase entiére 4 la détermination 
des fonctions requiert bien une étape intermédiaire, qui est la con- 
tribution fonctionnelle que chacune des deux suites sonores doit 
assumer pour constituer, en s'actualisant, la phrase entiére. Le 
méme raisonnement vaut pour la phrase no 6, sauf que le rapport 
y est différent. 

En conséquence, on voit que la notion de lieu linguistique 
est a la base de toute opération d’analyse. Et si, comme nous 
disait Wagner précédemment, ‘‘on ne doit rien trouver au terme 
de l’analyse sinon des rapports, des fonctions et des valeurs’, c’est 
bel et bien le systéme des lieux linguistiques qui permettra de dé- 
terminer et d'identifier les fonctions remplies dans une phrase par 
des suites sonores. Combien et quelles sortes de fonctions engendre 
le lieu linguistique ainsi concu, c'est ce qui reste a voir. 


II — ANALYSE DU DONNE LINGUISTIQUE DECOULANT DE LA 
THEORIE DES LIEUX LINGUISTIQUES 


Le systeme intégral de la langue met 4a la disposition des 
sujets parlants un immense répertoire de suites sonores capables 
de remplir un certain nombre de fonctions dans une chaine parlée. 
Une description fonctionnelle du donné linguistique basée sur la 
théorie des lieux linguistiques méne a la reconnaissance, au coeur 
de tout systeme linguistique, de deux catégories possibles de fonc- 
tions s’offrant aux unités virtuelles en vue de l’actualisation de 
celles-ci pour l’édification de phrases diverses. Ce sont: 1) les 
fonctions lexicales et 2) les fonctions grammaticales. Examinons 
chacune des catégories en particulier. 


Les fonctions lexicales 


Tout comme Tesniére reconnait, au moins dans les langues 
indo-européennes, l’existence d’un mot plein qu’il appelle substan- 
tif et qu'il désigne par un O majuscule, de méme, dans notre sys- 
téme, nous rencontrons une premiére possibilité d’actualisation 
des diverses suites sonores, que nous appelons la fonction O® ou 
fonction de dénomination.® Dans les langues classiques on trouve 


8 Faisons attention que cette majuscule O (comme aussi I,A,E qui 
suivront) employée dans notre systéme désigne non un mot comme chez 
Tesniére, mais bien une fonction. Cette distinction est capitale et il faut 
la garder présente a l’esprit tout au long de cet exposé sur les fonctions 
lexicales. 


9Ce terme a été choisi de préférence a quelques autres, uniquement 
par référence au terme de “nominatif’’ bien connu dans les langues a cas et 
conventionnellement utilisé pour dénommer les étres et les choses. 
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cette fonction partout ou figure une forme actualisée tirée de ces 
séries qu’on appelle ‘‘déclinaisons’’. En frangais on la retrouve sur- 
tout comme ‘‘sujet’’ de verbe ou “‘complément’’ de verbe, pour ne 
mentionner que les cas principaux. Par exemple, dans la phrase 
étudiée précédemment: LES TRAVAUX DE L’ESPRIT FONT 
LA GLOIRE DE L’HOMME, il y a deux suites sonores actuali- 
sées en fonctionO: LES TRAVAUX DE L’ESPRIT et LA 
GLOIRE DE L’HOMME. 


Une deuxieme espéce de fonction lexicale que nous rencon- 
trons dans notre analyse est la fonction I, ce I désignant comme 
chez Tesniére, le procés. Notre fonction de procés est aussi facile 
a saisir que la premiere. Dans PIERRE TUE PAUL, la suite 
sonore TUE a été actualisée pour remplir une fonction de procés 
dans une totalité ot deux autres suites sonores remplissent cha- 
cune une fonction de dénomination (plus, évidemment, une fonc- 
tion grammaticale, dont nous parlerons plus loin). 


Une troisiéme espéce de fonction lexicale est la fonction A 
ou fonction de spécification. On sait que chez Tesniére A désigne 
le mot plein adjectif et E le mot plein adverbe: dans notre sys- 
teme, la majuscule A recouvre la fonction remplie par ces deux 
mots pleins et la majuscule E demeure réservée a la désignation 
de la fonction remplie par les mots vides de Tesniere. 


Pour comprendre la fonction A, on peut se reporter aux 
fonctions remplies par les traditionnels ‘‘adjectifs’’ et ‘‘adverbes’’. 
Quand je dis: UN BEAU CHAPEAYU, la suite sonore BEAU 
joue dans cette totalité un rdle de spécification, de la méme ma- 
niére que la suite sonore VITE dans la totalité: LE CHEVAL 
COURT VITE. La seule différence qui subsiste entre les deux 
cas, c'est que dans la premiére phrase, la spécification se fait par 
rapport a une fonction O (CHAPEAU), tandis que dans la se- 
conde, elle se fait par rapport 4 une fonction I (COURT). De 
méme, la suite sonore FEMME remplit une fonction de spécifica- 
tion dans: ELLE REAGIT TRES FEMME; la suite sonore 
FAUX dans: IL CHANTE FAUX et la suite sonore BRISE- 
TOUT dans: UN ENFANT BRISE-TOUT. 


Mais ce n'est pas tout. II existe des suites sonores actualisées 
en fonction A qui peuvent aussi bien s’actualiser en fonction O 
(comparez: UN BEAU CHAPEAU / LA REVELATION DU 
BEAU) ou en fonction 1 (UN PEUPLIER TREMBLE / CET 
ENFANT TREMBLE), mais il existe également des suites 
sonores actualisées en fonction A qui ne peuvent jamais se trou- 
ver en fonction O ou en fonction I: ce sont les morphémes carac- 
téristiques des ‘‘génitifs’’ des langues a ‘‘cas’’: v.g. latin LUPI, 
ROSAE, MORTIS. Pour marquer cette différence d’espéce, nous 
distinguerons donc la fonction A déjointe et la fonction A com- 
posée. La premiére se confond toujours avec une fonction ‘‘adjec- 
tive’’ ou une fonction ‘‘adverbiale’’; la seconde ne se rencontre 
pas en francais: 4 part les langues 4 cas, on peut citer les formes 
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anglaises KING’S, CHILDREN’S et autres semblables. Au lieu 
de ces emplois, le francais, pour sa part, utilise des mots vides 
(cf. les translatifs de Tesniére): pour exprimer, p. ex., l’idée 
contenue dans le latin REGIS ou I’anglais KING'S, le Frangais 
dit DU ROI. L’unité morphématique du ‘‘génitif’’ des langues a 
cas s'indique toujours, dans notre langue, par une unité graphique 
distincte de l’unité qui remplit la fonction A. 

En passant, soulignons combien la dénomination de ‘‘géni- 
tif’’ est mal choisie, pour désigner cette actualisation des suites 
sonores: elle s’explique mal, entre autres, avec des expressions 
comme: CANIS DOMINI, TECTUM DOMUS, PEDES 
EQUI, etc., ot le concept de ‘‘génitif’’ n’a rien a faire. Disons tout 
simplement que ce que traditionnellement on appelle le ‘‘génitif’’ 
d’un nom, c'est la forme actualisée d'une suite sonore en fonction 
A composée. : 

Enfin, une quatri¢me espéce de fonction lexicale complete la 
catégorie: c’est la fonction E ou fonction de signalisation. Loin 
d’étre négligeable sur le plan fonctionnel, cette fonction se présen- 
te sous trois aspects différents: il y a lieu de distinguer la fonction 
d’indication, la fonction d’articulation et la fonction de notation. 


Il y a fonction d’indication, 1a o4 Tesniére reconnait |’exis- 
tence d’un “‘indice’’. Ordinairement séparées dans l’écriture en 
francais, ces suites sonores n’en sont pas moins de nature morphé- 
matique et la chaine parlée, en tout cas, se charge de les ‘‘souder”’ 
le plus possible aux unités auxquelles elles se rapportent. Nous la 
retrouvons tant avec la fonction O (sous forme du traditionnel 
“‘article’’) qu’avec la fonction I (sous l’appellation de “‘pronom 
de conjugaison’’). Mais appartiennent également 4a cette caté- 
gorie les ‘‘démonstratifs’’, “‘possessifs’’, ‘‘déterminatifs de quan- 
tité’’ et autres ‘‘mots’’ de ce genre reconnus par la nomenclature 
traditionnelle. Exemple: L. HOMME NE VIT PAS QUE DE 
PAIN. — L’HOMME S’EST TU. — CET HOMME EST 
GRAND. — NOTRE PAIN QUOTIDIEN. La contribution 
fonctionnelle assumée par LE, NOTRE, etc., pour 1’édification 
de ces phrases est le lieu linguistique grace auquel ces unités ont pu 
s’actualiser en cette fonction et non en une autre. 


Il y a fonction d’articulation, quand un lieu linguistique 
particulier, une contribution fonctionnelle particuliére, confére a 
certaines suites sonores le rdle de faire voir, dans un discours, ov 
l’on en est dans le développement de la pensée. Comparez les 
fonctions d’articulation suivantes: MAJS JE NE VEUX PAS 
VOUS ENNUYER. — DONC, JE ME TAIS. — BREF, JE 
M’EN FUS, avec ces autres fonctions: IL NEN PEUT MAIS 
(fonction A). — VOUS APPORTEZ TOUJOURS DES 
MAIS ET DES DONC (fonction O). — IL FIT UN BREF 
DISCOURS (fonction A). . 

Enfin, il y a fonction de notation, partout ot Tesniére iden- 
tifie un translatif. Comme il n’y a pas, pour nous, de ‘“‘transla- 
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tion’, mais uniquemnt une actualisation hic et nunc d'une suite 
sonore virtuelle, nous employons le terme de notation pour dési- 
gner la fonction remplie par tout mot vide destiné a ‘‘caser’’ une 
suite sonore dans une fonction lexicale donnée. Exemple: DU 
dans LE FILS DU ROI. 


Les fonctions grammaticales 


Les fonctions lexicales, pour importantes qu’elles soient, ne 
peuvent constituer a elles seules tout le systeme de la langue. Par 
définition, la communication entre humains, quand elle se fait au 
moyen du langage articulé, repose sur un jeu de rapports gram- 
maticaux (Tesniere dit: ‘‘connexions structurales’’) entre un cer- 
tain nombre d’unités lexicales. L’observation du donné linguisti- 
que conduit donc a poser l’existence d’une seconde série de fonc- 
tions, les fonctions grammaticales. 

Les fonctions O, I, A, E que nous venons d’identifier n’exis- 
tent pas par elles-mémes.’® Dés qu’on apercoit une suite sonore 
concrétement actualisée en fonccion O, par exemple, il faut pousser 
plus loin et chercher enccre quelle autre fonction — d’un ordre 
différent, cette fois — a rendu possible cette actualisation. La 
présentation traditionnelle des ‘‘déclinaisons’’ des langues 4 ‘‘cas’’ 
fait bien voir cette réalité: la suite sonore virtuelle DOMIN-, 
lorsque actualisée, doit nécessairement étre ou bien DOMINUS, 
ou bien DOMINI, ou bien DOMINUM, etc. Nous reviendrons, 
d’ailleurs, sur ces précisions. 

Reconnaissables aux servitudes qu’elles imposent, les fonc- 
tions grammaticales sont en nombre extrémement grand, et il 
n’est pas sir qu’on puisse jamais arriver 4 en dresser un inven- 
taire absolument exhaustif. Ce qu’on peut dire, tout de méme, en 
général, c'est que ces fonctions comprennent deux espéces de phé- 
noménes distincts: 1) des phénoménes que nous appelons syn- 
tagmatiques et qui affectent simplement les suites sonores en tant 
que telles; et 2) des phénoménes que nous appelons syntaxiques 
et qui affectent également les suites sonores, mais impliquent en 
méme temps un certain déroulement, i.e., la rencontre d’au moins 
deux syntagmes dans une méme chaine parlée. 

Les phénoménes syntagmatiques les plus typiques sont les 
‘‘cas’’ des langues a flexion. Et la théorie de Tesniere sur les 
“‘actants’’ et ‘‘circonstants’’ trouve ici son application, laquelle 
vient confirmer notre facon de concevoir les faits. Si nous exami- 
nons, en effet, d'un peu prés le fonctionnement des traditionnelles 
‘“déclinaisons’’, nous verrons que les ‘‘cas’’ ne sont pas autre chose 
que les formes actualisées de suites sonores en fonction de prime, 
de second ou de tiers actant, ou encore de circonstant. Si, mainte- 


10“Dans la langue, comme dans tout systéme sémiologique, ce qui dis- 
tingue un signe, voila tout ce qui le constitue. C’est la différence qui fait 
le caractére, comme elle fait la valeur et l’unité”’. F. de Saussure, CLG, 
p. 168. 
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nant, on combine cette théorie avec notre propre théorie de la 
fonction A composée, on obtient la liste suivante des formes actua- 
lisées qui constituent la ‘‘déclinaison”’ entiére d'un mot latin : 


( Suite sonore virtuelle: DOMIN- ) 
Suite sonore actualisée : 


* en fonction de prime actant: DOMINUS  (‘‘nominatif’’) 
* en fonction de second actant: DOMINUM  (“‘accusatif’’ ) 
* en fonction de tiers actant: DOMINO (‘‘datif’’) 

* en fonction de circonstant: DOMINO (‘‘ablatif”’ ) 

* en fonction A composée : DOMINI (“‘génitif’’) 


— Quant 4 DOMINE (‘‘vocatif’’), il est a part, constituant 
une phrase a lui seul, 4 la maniére des interjections. 

Nous croyons voir en cette rencontre de notre théorie avec 
celle de Tesniére un des plus beaux témoignages de la primauté de 
la fonction dans les faits linguistiques. 

Une autre espéce de phénoméne syntagmatique qui crée une 
servitude dans un grand nombre de langues, c’est le genre gram- 
matical. Le frangais a exploité cette fonction jusqu’a en faire un 
élément pertinent de signification: qu'on songe a des suites sono- 
res comme COUPLE, LIVRE, MANCHE, MEMOIRE, PEN- 
DULE, POSTE, TOUR, VOILE, etc., qui doivent ‘‘opter’’ pour 
un genre ou l'autre, des qu’elles s’actualisent dans 1’édification 
d’une totalité. On peut dire la méme chose aussi de la servitude 
que constitue le nombre dans beaucoup de systémes linguistiques. 
Pour ne pas allonger indiment cette étude, mentionnons seulement 
quelques autres phénoménes syntagmatiques: 1|’‘‘ablatif absolu”’ 
du latin et le ‘‘génitif absolu’’ du grec; les fréquentatifs et inchoa- 
tifs; le comparatif exclusivement grammatical en latin; la lon- 
gueur pertinente; la composition des mots. 

Quant aux phénoménes syntaxiques, il est facile de les repé- 
rer et de les comprendre. Nommons-en quelques-uns parmi les 
principaux: l’ordre des mots; toute la théorie des ‘‘actants’’ et 
‘“circonstants’’ de Tesniére; le pléonasme grammatical (‘‘ac- 
cord’’) ; le style indirect; la mise en vedette; le pléonasme s¢éman- 
tique obligatoire (‘‘concordance des temps’’); la coordination; la 
subordination; la rection; tous les phénoménes qui affectent le 
““verbe’’: personne, nombre, temps, aspect, voix, mode. 

Tous ces phénoménes et tant d’autres, qu'il nous est impos- 
sible d’inventorier dans les limites de cet article, forment 1l’arsenal 
des fonctions grammaticales indispensables 4 l’actualisation de 
toute suite sonore. 

Avec l’énumération de ces fonctions, nous terminons notre 
travail de description fonctionnelle, car avec elles nous rejoignons 
la phrase, ou totalité structurée, qu’elles ont précisément pour réle 
de constituer. 
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Ajoutons un mot de synthése en guise de conclusion: 


“La langue, écrivait F. de Saussure, est un systeme qui ne 
connait que son ordre propre’’ et ‘‘le mécanisme linguistique roule 
tout entier sur des identités et des différences.’"'’ Notre théorie, 
qui tend a pousser jusqu’a la limite les principes saussuriens déja 
si heureusement exploités par les structuralistes, nous améne a con- 
sidérer la réalité linguistique comme une immense totalité structu- 
rée dans laquelle un nombre variable de suites sonores remplissent 
temporairement des fonctions bien déterminées, fonctions qui re- 
coivent elles-mémes leur détermination de ce que nous avons appelé 
les lieux linguistiques. 


Ceci entraine comme conséquence qu’au lieu de partir, en 
analyse, d'une classification d’unités (quelles qu'elles soient) de 
la langue pour les identifier ensuite dans le tout qu’est une phrase; 
et au lieu de faire varier (a la maniére de Tesniere) la nature ou 
la fonction desdites unités, on partira d’un tout pour aboutir a 
l’identification, puis a la classification d’umités a valeurs différen- 
cielles concrétement réalisées 4 un exemplaire en tel systeme donné. 
Cette démarche est extremement importante: toute autre maniére 
de procéder risque de tomber dans l’arbitraire ou le présupposé. 
Prenons, au hasard, une totalité structurée, tirée de La Fontaine : 


‘“‘Le Mulet d’un prélat se piquait de noblesse, 
Et ne parlait incessamment 
Que de sa mere la Jument, 
Dont il contait mainte prouesse: 

Elle avait fait ceci, puis avait été ]a’’.” 


Avant tout, on peut discuter longuement sur la question de 
savoir combien de phrases contient cette totalité. Il y en a au 
moins une, car l’extrait donné forme bien “‘l’expression complete 
d'une pensée’’. On peut soutenir également qu'il y en a deux, trois 
ou méme quatre, suivant les frontiéres indicatrices de phrases qu'on 
établira."* De toutes facons, il est facile de repérer un certain 
nombre de frontieéres (indicatrices ou non de phrases) séparant des 
groupes certains attestés par la langue parlée. On peut indiquer 
comme suit ces frontiéres: # LE MULET D’UN PRELAT # SE 
PIQUAIT DE NOBLESSE # ET NE PARLAIT INCESSAM- 


11 CLG, p. 43 et p. 151. 

12 J, de La Fontaine, Le Mulet se vantant de sa généalogie, vv. 1-5. 

13 Rappelons-nous, tout de méme, que l’écriture est une servante qui 
n’est pas toujours fidéle. Il est dangereux d’en partir pour déterminer les 
frontiéres d’une phrase. La ponctuation utilisée par un écrivain en un cas 
donné indique comment, a ce moment-la, l’auteur a congu son texte. Le 
lecteur, ensuite, peut souvent interpréter subjectivement et comprendre 
autrement ce texte. Dans l’extrait de La Fontaine que nous citons ici, 
il y a (dans l’édition Mario Roustan Chez Didier) un deux-points aprés 
“prouesse”: linguistiquement parlant, faut-il y voir une frontiére entre 
deux phrases ou simplement l’introduction d’une explication a l’intérieur 
d’une méme phrase ? 
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MENT # QUE DE SA MERE LA JUMENT # DONT IL 
CONTAIT MAINTE PROUESSE # ELLE AVAIT FAIT 
CECI # PUIS AVAIT ETELA # 


Les accents de la langue parlée’* permettent donc d’identifier, 
dans notre totalité, 7 groupes de souffle assez bien délimités. Voici 
maintenant, présentés en tableaux, les résultats fournis par une 
description fonctionnelle basée sur la théorie des lieux linguts- 
tiques. 


1 — Hiérarchisation des lieux linguistiques : 


# (Le Mulet d’un prélat) (se piquait de Es iG 


noblesse) # ff Ps. © 


# (Le (Mulet) (d’un prélat) (se piquait) | Seek ERS 2 


(de noblesse) # mz eu 


# (Le) (Mulet) (d’) (un prélat) (se piquait) 


ie ee OE he OT 8 

(de) (noblesse) # | | | #9 | | | 

# (Le) (Mulet) (d’) (un) (prélat) (se piquait) | ee ee a a 
(de) (noblesse) # 


# (Et ne parlait incessamment) EA E.. 
(Que de sa mére la Jument) # 7 tae OP ad a 
# (Et ne parlait) (incessamment) ity oa Be | 
(Que) (de sa mére la Jument) # a ie | 
# (Et) (ne parlait) (incessamment) ro or a L:, 
(Que) (de sa mére la Jument) # ae Sat Ce Mc aS 
# (Et) (ne) (parlait) (incessamment) [| [.L.L.L. L. Re 
(Que) (de) (sa mére la Jument)# | | | | | | rw, 
# (Et) (ne) (parlait) (incessamment) [.L.L.L.L. L. | eS i 
(Que) (de) (sa mére) (la Jument)# | | | | | | AY, AX 


# (Et) (ne) (parlait) (incessamment) [., L.L.L.L.L. L.L. L.L. 
(Que) (de) (sa) (mére) (la) (Jument)# 





Et ainsi des autres groupes identifiés précédemment. Pour 
l’interprétation des pointillés, voir les remarques finales sur l’ana- 
lyse in vitro et in vivo, (aprés les données d’analyse des pages sui- 
vantes), avec la note au bas de la page 208. 


14 Afin de montrer une fois de plus le danger de partir du plan graphi- 
que pour une analyse linguistique, citons cette rime bien connue de Ver- 
laine, faite non pour Voreille mais pour Voeil: (“...Et je m’en vais Au 
vent mauvais Qui m’emporte) Deca dela Pareil & la (Feuille morte). —- 
L’élément graphique est un véritable tyran, en francais moderne. Servitude 
Aa laquelle il faut se soumettre, mais tout en s’en défiant. 
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RICHER 


Lieux linguistiques 


2 —Inventaire des suites sonores et des fonctions lexicales et 
gtammaticales qu’elles remplissent. 


LE MULET D’UN 
PRELAT 


LE MULET 


D'UN PRELAT 


LE 
MULET 


D’ 


UN 
PRELAT 


SE PIQUAIT DE 
NOBLESSE 


SE PIQUAIT 


DE NOBLESSE 


DE 


NOBLESSE 


ET NE PARLAIT 
INCESSAMMENT 


ET NE PARLAIT 


INCESSAMMENT 


SUITES SONORES | F. LEXICALES 


| O 


O 


A déjointe 


| E d'indication 
| O 


] 
F. GRAMMATICALES 


| 
ler actant de SE PIQUAIT et 
| de PARLAIT 
genre, nombre 
|composante spécifiée de LE 
| MULET D’UN PRELAT 
ecomposante spécifiante de LE 
MULET D’UN PRELAT 


rapportée &4 MULET 


\composante principale de LE 
| MULET 


| B& d’articulation |joint LE MULET et UN 


| & d’indication 


| A déjointe 


| A déjointe 


| 
| 
| 
| 


E d’articulation |joint SE PIQUAIT et 
B 


PRELAT 
jrapportée 4 PRELAT 


icomposante principale de UN 
| PRELAT 





\rapportée a LB MULET 
pléonasmes: personne, nom- 
bre, temps, aspect, mode, 
voix... 

{comiposante principale de SE 

| PIQUAIT DE NOBLESSE 

lcirconstant de SE PIQUAIT 


NO- 
| LESSE 

|}composante principale de DE 
| NOBLESSE 





ltout comme SE PIQUAIT DE 
| NOBLESSE 

|composante spécifiée de ET 
NE PARLAIT INCESSAM- 
MENT 


spécifie ET NE PARLAIT 


| 
| 


B d’articulation |joint SE PIQUAIT et PAR- 


A déjointe 
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LAIT 

spécifie PARLAIT conjointe- 
ment avec QUE (du 3e 
groupe) 
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SUITES SONORES 


F. LEXICALES 


F. GRAMMATICALES 











PARLAIT I composante spécifiée de ET 

j NE PARLAIT INCESSAM- 
MENT 

INCHSSAMMENT A déjointe spécifie PARLAIT 

QUE DE SA MERE 

LA JUMENT oO circonstant de PARLAIT 

QUE A déjointe spécifie PARLAIT conjointe- 
ment avec NE (du 2e grou- 
pe) 

DE E d’articulation 


SA MERE LA JUMENT 


SA 


MERE 
LA JUMENT 


LA 
JUMENT 





DONT IL CONTAIT 
MAINTE PROUESSE 


DONT 


IL CONTAIT 
MAINTE PROUESSE 


IL CONTAIT 


MAINTE PROUESSE 
IL 
CONTAIT 


MAINTE 
PROUBSSE 


oO 


E d'indication 


E d’indication 
oO 


A déjointe 


E de notation 


_ 


0 
E d’indication 
I 


A déjointe 
oO 








joint PARLAIT et SA MERE 
LA JUMENT 


composante principale de DE 
SA MERE LA JUMENT 

rapportée & MERE, pléonas- 
mes: genre, nombre, pos- 
session 

circonstant de PARLAIT 


rapportée 4 SA MERE (sans 
fonction d’articulation pour 
les joindre) 

rapportée 4 JUMENT 


composante principale de LA 
JUMENT 





spécifiant SA MERE LA JU 
MENT 





|rapporte IL CONTAIT MAIN- 
TE PROUBSSE 4 SA ME- 
RE LA JUMENT 

composante principale de 
DONT IL CONTIAIT MAIN- 
TE PROUBSSE 


composante principale de IL 
CONTAIT MAINTE 
PROUESSE 


2e actant de IL CONTAIT 
rapportée 4 CONTAIT 


composante principale de IL 
CONTAIT, autres fonc- 
tions: comme SE PIQUAIT 

spécifie PROUBSSE 


composante spécifiée de 
MAINTE PROUESSE 
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SUITES SONORES | F. LEXICALES | F. GRAMMATICALES 





BLLE AVAIT FAIT 

CECI I rapportée a2 SA MBRE LA 
JUMENT; pléonasmes: per- 
sonne, nombre, temps, mo- 
de, voix, aspect... 


BLLE AVAIT FAIT I composante principale de 
BELLE AVAIT FAIT CECI 

CECI oO 2e actant de ELLE AVAIT 
FAIT 

BLLE E dindication |pléonasme: genre, nombre 
rapportée a AVAIT FAIT 

AVAIT FAIT I composante principale de 


BLLE AVAIT FAIT 














PUIS AVAIT ETE LA | I tout comme HLLE AVAIT 
FAIT CECI 
PUIS | E d’articulation |rapportée 4 AVAIT ETE LA 
| composante principale de 
AVAIT ETE LA I 3 PUIS AVAIT ETE LA 
AVAIT ETE | I composante spécifiée de 
| AVAIT ETE LA 
LA A déjointe spécifie AVAIT ETE. 





Ces tableaux feront comprendre, mieux que tout commen- 
taire, le fonctionnement du systéme d’analyse fonctionnelle expo- 


sé dans les pages précédentes. Pour terminer, ajoutons une couple 
de remarques de la derniére importance. 


D’abord, notons que notre analyse procéde toujours du tout 
vers la partie, via les fonctions (déterminées par les lieux linguis- 
tiques). Des unités sonores plus larges, nous allons jusqu'aux 
plus petites suites sonores douées d’une signification et capables de 
remplir un rdle grammatical. 


De plus, il faut étre bien conscient du fait qu’en segmentant 
le donné total, on tend 4 lui enlever toute vie. Quand je dis, en 
effet, que DONT IL CONTAIT MAINTE PROUESSE remplit 
une fonction A déjointe, je fais de l’analyse in vivo; mais quand je 
pointe mon microscope sur cette petite totalité et que je la frac- 
tionne le plus possible, je passe de la vivisection, pour ainsi dire, 
a la dissection, je fais mourir: c'est ainsi que IL CONTAIT 
identifié en fonction I l’est seulement in vitro. La totalité que 
représentait la phrase donnée, avant que je ne lui eusse enlevé la 
vie, faisait de IL CONTAIT une fonction A déjointe. Il faut 
sen souvenir. On pourrait dire la méme chose de NOBLESSE 
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dans SE PIQUAIT DE NOBLESSE: il est en fonction O in 
vitro, mais en fonction A déjointe avant qu’on ne lui enleve la 
vie.” 

Enfin, nous nous permettons de croire que notre systeéme res- 
pire le plus pur saussurisme, puisqu’il tend a ne trouver dans le 
donné linguistique que des unités sans valeur positive, toutes dé- 
terminées et spécifiées par un jeu de rapports mutuels singuliére- 
ment mystérieux, peut-étre, mais aussi des plus passionnants a 
étudier. Puisse notre contribution s’avérer utile aux chercheurs, 
en faisant faire un pas de plus vers la compréhension parfaite de 
ce merveilleux instrument qu’est le langage articulé, serviteur et 
créateur tout a la fois de la pensé humaine. 





15 Dans les tableaux des pages précédentes, ce qui figure au-dessus des 
pointillés provient d’analyse in vivo; ce qui figure au-dessous, d’analyse 
in vitro. 
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THE “LINGUISTIC” THEORY OF USAGE 


R. J. Baker, University of British Columbia 


The battle between the new grammarians or linguists and 
the school grammarians has been won decisively by the linguists. 
In academic journals defenses of notional grammar are rare and 
new work based on notional categories almost non-existent. The 
struggles continues in pedagogical journal and in the schools, 
but there are signs that the new grammar is gaining ground. 
No such comments can be made about the battle over the various 
doctrines of usage. Since what is taken to be the “‘linguists’ ”’ 
view of usage frequently hinders the acceptance of their gram- 
mar, no harm will be done by re-examining a ‘‘linguistic’’ 
theory of usage. 


So many straw men have been patiently made to be burnt 
in the battles over what is ‘‘good’’ usage that I prefer to avoid 
any abstraction such as linguist and shall restrict my comments 
to one man and one book: Robert A. Hall, Jr. and his Lin- 
guistics and Your Language (Anchor, 1960), the second, revised 
edition of Leave Your Language Alone! Professor Hall is 
typical of many linguists, however, and his book has been 
enthusiastically reviewed in linguistic journals. 


In his preface he pays his respects to many of the most 
eminent linguist in North America, “‘Colleagues and friends,” 
he says, ‘““who have read all or part of the book at various 
stages of its development, and from whose suggestions I have 
profited greatly, not hesitating even to ‘lift’ at times whole 
phrases or sentences from their comments.”’ His list includes 
Bernard Bloch, Archibald A. Hill, Charles F. Hockett, Henry 
M. Hoenigswald, Harry Hoijer, Kemp Malone, Raven McDavid, 
William G. Moulton, Kenneth L. Pike, Ernst Pulgram, Henry 
Lee Smith, Jr., C. K. Thomas, and W. Freeman Twaddell, 
as powerful a battalion as one could muster. We dare not 
assume that they would all agree with every detail in Hall’s: 
book, but it is reasonable to assume that Professor Hall speaks 
for many modern linguists. 


First, let us not misrepresent Hall. He does not maintain,. 
as many hostile critics imply, that ‘anything goes.’’ He recog- 
nizes social disapproval of certain forms, and he says, “If my 
child is likely to run into trouble later on for saying J done it 
or hisn, I will try to keep him from getting into the habit of 
using those forms which are actually not acceptable socially and 
which may cause others to react unfavorably towards him. 
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But, if I am sensible about it, I will realize that the reason I 
want him to avoid these ‘incorrect’ forms is not any inherent 
badness or evil character that they may have, but a purely 
practical consideration of their social acceptability’’ (13-14). 


Second, let me make a few debating points just to get 
them out of the way as irrelevant to the main issue. In spite 
of all he says about accepting current usage, he wants to re- 
define words like grammatical, ungrammatical, language, correct 
and incorrect as applied to language, uneducated, and ignorant. 
He says ‘‘From time to time we shall redefine familiar terms 
and use them with special meanings, often rather different from 
those they popularly have’’ (74). All studies try to refine 
their terms, and if Hall can make the general public accept the 
specialized vocabulary of our science, I am only too happy to 
ignore the inconsistency it introduces into his book. Further- 
more, like many reformers, he is inclined to make some of his 
equal terms more equal. In general, he rejects words involving 
value judgments about language, but he can still say “One 
might even argue that the'incorrect’ form is actually somewhat 
preferable from the point of view of clarity and simplicity” 
(12). And the tone, in a book that makes so much of ‘“‘scien- 
tific objectivity’’, is frequently objectionable. Hall himself calls 
the book ‘‘to a certain extent, a tract...’’ (vii), and it suffers 
from the faults of many tracts — emotional pleas aimed at our 
better democratic instincts, appeals to the authority of the 
goddess science, and so on. 


Those are all insignificant points, however, compared with 
what I take to be an inconsistency in the theory of meaning 
implicit in the book, the theory which must underlie the 
doctrine of usage advanced. Essentially, I believe that Hall uses 
two mutually exclusive theories of meaning, one for most utter- 
ances, the other for those utterances that are socially unacceptable. 
Both theories are well known. The first, commonly called con- 
textual, maintains that the meaning of an utterance can be 
derived from the context in which it is used. The meaning 
of apple in a particular context is shown by what you get 
when you make the noise apple together with other noises that 
indicate that you are asking for something. This theory 
implies that words may have quite different meanings in different 
contexts. Hall himself says : 


...the meaning of the word pie, like that of every other 
word, differs for each situation in which it occurs — 
depending on the state of mind, attitude, and so on, of 
the speaker and the hearer — and no two situations are 
ever alike; the term pie, for instance, may cause me pleasure 
or disgust, or leave me indifferent, according to how I am 
feeling, how hungry I am, the previous experiences I may 
have had with pie, and so forth. Emotional factors such 
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as these last are usually left out of dictionary definitions 
(it would be hard to include them), but they are very 
real factors in the total meaning of any linguistic signal 
in each specific situation in which it is used (123). 
I quite agree with that statement. And if I apply it to a 
situation which involves speakers from different dialects, let us 
say an ain’t - dialect and an isn’t - dialect, the feelings of 
distaste aroused in the isn’t speaker when he hears ain’t are 
‘very real factors in the total meaning” of the utterance. (And, 
although far less often than Hall implies, isn’t may similarly 
affect an ain't speaker.)' The feelings may be quite illogical, 
just as One may illogically shudder at the sound of eel pie even 
though one has never tasted an eel. In other words, the dis- 
taste, hostility, snobbery, etc., aroused by ain’t are part of the 
meaning of ain't, just as disgust may be part of the meaning 
of the word pie. 


The fact that the hostility to ain’t is arbitrary is as ir- 
relevant as the fact that it is socially induced. All meanings 
are arbitrary and socially induced. As Hall says in a passage 
immediately following that quoted above : 


But the meaning of any specific linguistic form is purely 
arbitrary. There is no underlying connection, no inherent 
and inescapable relationship, between any linguistic form 
and what it signifies (123-124). 


It is wholly a matter of social convention; the meaning 
of words is something determined by the usage of the 
speakers of a language |for a dialect, regional or social, I 
would add|. not by some divine fiat... (124). 


When it comes to words that arouse social disapproval, 
Hall suddenly abandons his contextual theory of meaning and 
switches to a theory that is based partly on translation and 
partly upon reference to the extra-linguistic events. The mean- 
ing of ain’t, he implies, is the same as the meaning of isn’t, 
haven't, etc. He thus gives a translation meaning in another 
dialect. The terms sexual reproduction and elimination of 
bodily waste are ‘‘equivalent’’ to the taboo words (20). But 
if the reactions are different in some situations and for some 
speakers for ain't and isn’t and for sexual reproduction and —,? 





1 He quotes the story of a friend who could not work harmoniously 
with a group of shipyard workers until he changed his “those things” 
to “them things”. That may be so in the United States, but a received 
British speaker who tried to change a few lexical items while working 
with Cockney dockers would be asking for a black eye for being condes- 
cending and “taking the mickey out of us”. 

2 Without claiming undue innocence or ignorance, I must confess I 
cannot find an unacceptable “equivalent” for sexual reproduction. None 
of the derivatives of the two famous four letter works is an equivalent, 
even in Hall’s sense, for me. 
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why should we say, on the earlier theory of meaning, that their 
meanings are the same ? 


Obviously they are not; people react differently to them. 
’ Hall has switched his theory of meaning at a key point in his 
argument. He has forgotten what he said early in the book : 
‘Words do not have any ‘real’ meaning as opposed to other, 
‘false’ meanings. Any meaning people give to a word is auto- 
matically its real meaning under those circumstances’ (6). And 
when a speaker uses a word that produces an effect quite different 
from the one he intended, we are quite entitled to say that he 
has used the ‘wrong’ word. Had Richard cried “My kingdom 
for a cow’’ when he wanted to escape, we should say that his 
mind had been affected by his misfortune so that he used the 
wrong word. The attempt to split off ‘social’’ meanings as 
extra-linguistic makes all linguistic phenomena extra-linguistic.° 
It makes sense only within a theory that accepts “‘real’’ meaning, 
something Hall has explicitly, repeatdly, and rightly, rejected. 


To argue as I do is not to reject the possibility of objective 
statements about acceptable or unacceptable usage. If the lin- 
guist can give the lexical meaning of any pejorative utterance, 
there is no reason why he cannot record objectively that such 
and such a word arouses hostility in such and such a group of 
people. But he cannot go on from his objective recording to 
say that the specific word means the same thing as another 
word that does not give rise to hostility. Nor does my argu- 
ment imply that I have anything but sympathy for Hall’s attack 
on snobbery. But linguistics as a science is neither democratic 
nor aristocratic. It simply describes bits of language. It could 
record the language of snobbery quite objectively, as A. S.C. 
Ross has shown. When a particular political view leads to in- 
consistency in what purports to be an objective study, however, 
we must take care to eradicate the inconsistency. Sad though 
it may be, the hostility to ain’t is part of the linguistic meaning 
of the word. And Professor Hall himself says, ‘‘Good language 
is language which gets the desired effect with the least friction 
and difficulty for its user’’ (27), a conclusion not so different 
in practice from that held by many people who would say, 
perhaps more economically and with closer conformity with 
popular usage : Good language is the use of the right words. 








3 James B. McMillan does a similar thing when he tries to maintain 
a difference between linguistic and sociological facts in language. “A 
Philosophy of Language”, College English, 9.385-390 (April, 1948). He 
there says, “The sociological facts concern the attitudes towards locutions 
held by people in various societal situations’. This makes all statements 
about language sociological. If I correct a foreigner’s pronunciation of 
English, I am merely revealing my attitude toward English phonology. 
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LA LINGUISTIQUE AU CONGRES DE L’A.C.F.A.S. 


Irene Vachon-Spilka, Montréal 


Le vingt-huitiéme congrés de l'Acfas se tenait cette année a l'Uni- 
versité Laval. Les membres de la section de Linguistique se sont 
réunis dans l’édifice de la Faculté de Commerce sous la présidence de 
MM. Gilles-R. Lefebvre et Jean Spekkens. 


Voici les titres des communications qui ont été prononcées ainsi 
que le bref résumé qui paraissait sous chacune d’elles au programme 
officiel du congrés. 


Mme Iréne Vachon-Spilka (Montréal), R6le de la motivation dans 
Vapprentissage des langues. 


E‘at présent des études sur le bilinguisme en cours a l'Université 
McGill : une équipe de psychologues, dirigée par W.-E. Lambert, s’ef- 
force de répondre aux nombreuses questions soulevées par l’existence 
du bilinguisme. Qu’est-ce que le bilinguisme ? Comment peut-on le 
mesurer ? Qui devient bilingue ? Comment et pourquoi ? Quel effet 
le bilinguisme risque-t-il d’avoir sur la personalité ? Le nombreux tests 
ont été mis au point pour mesurer le degré et la qualité du bilinguisme 
chez un sujet donné ainsi que pour évaluer le réle de la motiva‘ion so- 
ciale dans son acquisition. 


1. M. Moshe Anisfeld (McGill), Lmportant Variables in Learning Foreign 
Languages, 

Investigators have recognized that intelligence and language ap- 
titude. though playing a role in the acquisition of a new language, 
do not explain the whole range of individual differences in achieve- 
ment of a foreign language. The present paper will explore the role 
of attitudes towards the language community whose language one is 
learning on the acquisiion of that language. Empirical studies with 
French and Hebrew studied by Montreal high school students as second 
languages will be reported. These studies demonstrate that a favor- 
able attitude to wards the habitual speakers of a language is an im- 
portant prerequisite for attainment of proficiency in that language. 
fM. Walter H. Hirtle (Laval), A propos d@’une ambiguité de l'anglais. 

La grammaire tradi‘ionnelle est fort embarrassée pour expliquer 
lambiguité fondamentale de la forme LAY dans l’exemple suivant 
when I arrived, he lay on the floor, od LAY peut signifier il était cou- 
ché ou il s’est couché. — On montrera comment une analyse psycho- 
mécanique de la forme lay et de son emploi rend aisément et élégam- 
ment raison de la difficulté. 
fM. Roch Valin (Laval), Systéme des aspects verbaux du latin. 

Rappel de la distinction analytique obligée entre le temps auquel 
échoit l’événement et le temps qui échoit a l’avénement. Signification 
analytique de l’opposition traditionnelle (Varron) infectum-perfectum. 
Rapide comparaison entre le syst@éme latin des aspects et le systéme 
francais exposé par l’auteur au dernier congrés de 1]’Acfas. 

f_ Soeur Yolande de l’Immaculée (Montréal), Une application pédago- 
gique de la linguistique structurale ; la méthode “dynamique”. 

Basée sur des principes structuraux, la méthode met l’accent sur 
les valeurs de langue. Elle présente d’abord a l’enfant une situation 
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d’ot sortent des faits de langage assimilés, oralement puis graphique- 
ment, en leur totalité. Grace a une manipulation et a une observation 
dirigées, l'enfant découvre expérimentalement : 1° la structure de la 
phrase orale et écrite : les mots et leurs fonctions; 2° la structure du 
-mot écrit. Le résultat total donne un procédé méthodologique qui en- 
richit la langue parlée, et initie a la langue écrite. 


{ M. Jean-Paul Vinay (Montréal), La linguistique dans la cité. 


Le récent congrés de l’ ACELF a posé de facon aigué le probléme 
de l'insertion, & tous les niveaux de l’enseignement, des données de la 
linguistique moderne, auxquelles on se propose de faire appel pour amé- 
liorer la connaissance des éléves en francais parlé et écrit. Inutile 
d’ajouter que les besoins sont les mémes en ce qui concerne |’enseigne- 
men: de la langue seconde. Cet appel aux méthodes nouvelles de la 
linguistique descriptive et comparative pose a son tour des problémes : 
celui de la norme, de la formation des professeurs, des techniques de 
comparaison, etc. Aprés un bref tour d’horizon, on voudrait ouvrir le 
débat et susciter une prise de conscience de l’importance de la linguis- 
tique a ce moment de l’histoire canadienne-frangaise. 


{M. Jean Denis Gendron (Laval), L’enseignement de la phonétique 
dans nos maisons d’enseignement secondaire. 


L’enseignement de la diction n’a pas toujours donné jusqu’ici les 
résultats escomptés. On doit en chercher les raisons et proposer des 
moyens pour remédier a cet état de chose. L’un d’eux consistait a 
enseigner la phonétique d’abord et a l’enseigner de facon méthodique 
et scientifique. L’expérience doit s’étendre sur plusieurs années de 
facon a établir une bonne pédagogie de cet enseignement. 


{_ M. James-E. LaFollette (Georgetown), Emploi du renverseur de dans 
le groupe relatif “a ce que” en franco-canadien. 


En franco-canadien, la préposition de est parfois préposée au grou- 
pe relatif de ce que dans lequel le premier élément a la fonction d’un 
complément d’objet direct. Essai d’explication de la présence de la 
préposition de en tenant compte de la théorie de la psychomécanique 
du langage de Gustave Guillaume. 


{ Gaston Dulong (Laval), Ou en sont les enquétes de l’atlas linguistique 
du Canada francais. 


Ces enquétes, commencées en 1950, ont été continuées sans répit 
depuis lors a tous les étés. La Gaspésie a été couverte. Il y eut en- 
quéte a Cap-Pelé (Nouveau-Brunswick), aux Iles-de-la-Madeleine, a 
Chéticamp et Pubnico (Nouvelle-Ecosse)é Saint-Joseph-de-Beauce et 
Saint-Vallier (Bellechasse) dans la région de Québec et enfin Saint- 
Esprit (Montcalm) dans la région de Montréal. I] faudrait ajouter une 
bonne demi-douzaine d’enquétes partielles faites ici et 14. Le rythme 
de ces enquétes devra étre accéléré en employant un questionnaire ré- 
duit et refait en tenant compte de l’expérience acquise sur le terrain. 
Il faudra surtout qu’une équipe se mette au travail. 


1M. Lue Lacourciére (Laval), Les transformations linguistiques d’une 
chanson folklorique: le moine tremblant et la dame. 


Les textes de tradition orale subissen: des transformations com- 
plexes et capricieuses. A l'aide d’une vingtaine de versions canadien- 
nes, recueillies entre 1896 et 1960 l’on étudiera les métamorphoses lin- 
guistiques. prosodiques e* mélodiques d’une chanson du 18e siécle, Le 
moine tremblant et la dame, récemment rediffusé au Canada (par le 
disque) sous le titre de Rapide blanc. 














INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS FOR THE GERMANIC 
AND NORDIC LANGUAGES 


(Copenhagen 21st to the 27th of August 1960) 


Joseph Szdverffy, University of Alberta 


The International Association for Germanic Studies (IVG) held 
its Second Congress in Copenhagen/Denmark under the auspices of 
the board headed by Prof. L. L. Hammerich and the local organizing 
committee directed by Prof. F. J. Billeskov Jansen. There were some 
400 or more participants from all parts of the world, but only a few 
from Canada. In spite of this, the program included two papers read 
by representatives of Canadian universities : Prof. W. Maurer of Mani- 
toba University read a paper under the title ‘“Spatwerke’’, and your 
delega‘e discussed “Popular elements in late-mediaeval culture”. The 
general subject of the Congress consisted of contributions to the study 
of cultural, linguistic and literary aspec's of ‘transition periods’ (Spit- 
zeiten), such as the late mediaeval times, the 17th and 18th centuries, 
etc. Apart from some well-organized receptions and official meetings 
of the IGV (among which a magnificent reception given by the Danish 
Minister for Education at Christiansborg Castle and an excursion to 
Frederiksborg and to the Hamlet Castle Helsing¢gr are to be mentioned), 
the meetings of the Congress were divided into two main categories : 
Each morning a major paper (Hauptreferat) was read, dealing with 
general features of the period in question, followed by lengthy discus- 
sion. Then the participants joined their selected study groups (sec- 
tions) where more specialized papers were presented. Five sections 
were simultaneously in session and Section IV was reserved for the 
study of linguistics. The linguistic program included three contribu- 
tions to the history of the Dutch language (by Leopold Engels of Lou- 
vain/Belgium, by G. Geerts of Leyden/Holland and by A. van Loey of 
Brussels/Belgium; the latter one dealt with the phonemes of the Dutch 
language in the 17th century). W. Niekerken of Hamburg spoke on 
the problem of language strata in the Low German area; Prof. H. 
Penzl of Ann Arbor, Michigan on the development of the vowel system 
of the OHG. A more general subjects was presented by Odd Nordland 
of Oslo : “Social Sta‘us and Language : Some Methodical Considera- 
tions’. Prof. Tage Ahldén of Lund discussed the influence of Low 
German on the Scandinavian Languages, Prof. Johs. Erben of Berlin 
the end of the MHG period and C. B. van Haeringen of Utrecht the 
problem of word-formation in German, Dutch and Danish. The Con- 
gress ended with a paper read by Prof. Werner Betz of Munich on 
transitory stages (Spitzeiten) in the history of the German language. 
A semi-linguistic paper was that of Prof. Willem Peé of Ghent on the 
decline of the Dutch and the Flemish overseas. No doubt the Con- 
gress made substantial contributions to the study of the Germanic and 
Nordic Languages; it is only regretable that structural linguistics and 
related matters took only a subordinate place in its program. 
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{| Reflex French : A Comprehensive Course in Modern 
French Usage, by E. J. H. Greene, Manoél Faucher & Dennis 
M. Healy; illustrations by F. Bret. Toronto, Macmillan, 1960. 
Pp. xiii-256, cartonné; $3.75. 

Un excellent manuel nous parvient d’Alberta. Da a la 
plume de trois professeurs expérimentés, en premier lieu de notre 
collégue E. J. H. Greene, directeur de la section des langues vivan- 
tes a l’université de l’Alberta, Reflex French me parait d’emblée 
combler une importante lacune dans le rayon des manuels des- 
tinés aux étudiants de 2e et 3e années. 


Ce livre, bien présenté par les soins de la maison Macmillan 
de Toronto et illustré avec goit par ‘‘un des jeunes maitres de 
la génération montante’’ (p. vii), peut retenir notre attention 
a bien des points de vue. Disons tout d’abord que sa longue 
gestation et son utilisation a l’université d’Edmonton depuis 
huit ans sont de sérieuses garanties d’une méthodologie réfléchie et 
“‘rodée’’. C'est sans doute ce souci du pratique, de la phrase qui 
colle 4 la situation, cette primauté accordée a la phrase par rap- 
port a ses composantes, qui ont poussé les auteurs a batir une 
méthode ‘‘qui |offre] 4 l’étudiant, sous forme de phrases cour- 
tes, immédiatement intelligibles et parfaitement usuelles, des sé- 
ries d’expressions toutes faites dont il est sir, qu’il peut utiliser 
avec certitude au fur et 4 mesure qu'il a fait un pas certain dans 
la connaissance’ (p. iv). L’appel aux habitudes mentales est 
une vérité premiére, sans doute, mais qu’il convenait de rappeler. 

L’un des aspects les plus frappants de la méthode est 1’ uti- 
lisation systématique de textes paralléles (phrases couplées; 
versions paralléles). Cependant, si tous les exercices et tous les 
exemples sont traduits en anglais, on a voulu de toute évidence 
rendre la totalité du sens en s’affranchissant des servitudes de 
ia forme. Le résultat, qui est d’une haute tenue, ne peut que 
réjouir le coeur d’un stylisticien comparatiste qui préche pour ce 
méme saint. Les versions paralléles rassurent parfaitement 1’é- 
tudiant quant au sens, d’abord par leur coté éminemment ‘“‘réel’’ 
reflétant des situations quotidiennes. Ce caractére d'authenticité 
se retrouve forcément dans les phrases anglaises équivalentes qui 
sont présentées sur une page a part, généralement la suivante, 
pour que la primauté du texte francais s’établisse dans l’esprit 
de l’eleve au moment des exercices de variation et d’analyse gram- 
maticale. L’éleve a donc deux versions d’une méme situation: 
sur trois éléments (version francaise / situation / version anglai- 
se), deux lui sont déja connus, sauf dans la mesure ow certaines 
phrases se rapportent exclusivement 4 des situations européennes. 
Que ce soit sous forme de ‘‘phrases couplées’’ ou de ‘‘versions 
paralleles’’, cette comparaison constante fait ressortir tres tot dans 
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l’esprit des éleves les marques d’opposition de systemes diver- 
gents. Les auteurs en prontent — et rejoignent par la notre 
point de vue comparatiste, pour faire éviter au débutant les 
inévitables calques de syntaxe, en insinuant presque sans en avoir 
l’air les cadres normaux de la langue étrangére. “En comparant 
la phrase francaise 4 l’anglaise, l’étudiant intelligent doit pou- 
voir isoler le point de grammaire, l’analyser, en comprendre le 
mécanisme et, par répétition 4 haute voix, se familiariser avec 
lui’ (p. iv). Cette utilisation orale du manuel est suggérée a 
chaque page; elle est facilitée par la brieveté des phrases choisies, 
qui restent concises et idiomatiques méme dans les lecons qui 
traitent des subordonnées (Lesson XXII, par exemple). Ces 
lecons ne sont d’ailleurs pas baties autour de situations, mais 
proposent un groupe de phrases typiques utilisant un fait cen- 
tral de grammaire (en, y, de, c'est /il est, etc.); J’étudiant est 
mis en face de ce fait avant d’en connaitre théoriquement les 
modalités d’expression, ce qui doit permettre, dans l’esprit des 
auteurs, une extrapolation intéressante et vivante a partir des 
exemples eux-mémes. Les variations (cf. pp. 13-14) qui évo- 
quent les ‘‘tables de substitution’’ chéres a l’équipe Palmer-West- 
Scott et dont l’utilité en classe n’est plus 4 démontrer, auraient 
gagné a étre présentées sous une forme plus systématique. I] se 
peut que ce soit la une initiative laissée au professeur; mais 
dans quelle mesure peut-on se fier 4 lui pour un genre d’exercice 
qui demande une longue préparation et des recherches difficiles 
si l’on veut éviter des variations dépourvues de sens ou d’au- 
thenticité ? On touche 1a un point qui aurait besoin d’étre éclair- 
ci: celui de la méthodologie qui doit appliquer la méthode. La 
lecon II (pp. 3-7) explique bien a l’éleve ce qu'il doit faire, 
mais non au professeur. Or, Reflex French nous offre une mine 
de renseignements qui n’attendent qu'une exploration 4 tous les 
niveaux et dont la richesse méme peut désorienter ‘le professeur. 
De plus, si la comparaison des deux langues est voulue dans un 
but “‘grammatical’”’, elle suggére en fait des niveaux d’analyse 
plus subtils. On constate avec plaisir l’orientation du manuel 
vers une appréciation des faits stylistiques selon la méthode ex- 
terne telle que mon collégue Jean Darbelnet et moi l’envisageons; 
cette Orientation ressort notamment de XVIII. 83 (Cvest... 
qui / que...); XXX. 132 (le conditionnel) ; XXXII. 140-142 
(les déictiques); XXXIV. 149-150 (les possessifs) et surtout 
de la conclusion (pp. 225-226). Partant du tout pour aller 
vers le détail, les auteurs du présent manuel doivent pouvoir fai- 
re explorer a leurs éleves tous les niveaux, y compris celui que 
nous appelons “‘stylistique’’. Cela dépend évidemment du degré 
de connaissance auquel la classe est arrivée; peut-étre ce livre 
pourrait-il étre exploré deux fois, d’abord au niveau des struc- 
tures envisagées pour elles-mémes en opposition constante avec 
celles de la langue maternelle des éléves, puis au niveau des 
effets stylistiques, ce qui méne de plain-pied 4 l'étude des textes 
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et ouvre toutes grandes les portes de la littérature. Ce n’est pas 
l'un des moindres mérites de Reflex French que de permettre 
ces deux niveaux d’exploration, et les auteurs voudront bien 
-‘m’excuser si j insiste sur la pertinence des deux démarches. II 
doit d’ailleurs étre possible d’inverser l’ordre de cette exploration 
et je compte recommander vivement a nos étudiants de langue 
francaise de manier ‘‘phrases couplées’’ et ‘“‘versions paralléles’’ 
pour se familiariser avec l’analyse stylistique d’exemples anglais 
authentiques et abondants. Evidemment, l’analyse des structu- 
res effectuées dans le sens frangais-anglais serait moins systéma- 
lique, mais resterait tout aussi féconde. Le grand probleme, au 
fond, est d’initier les professeurs 4 ces méthodes analytiques qui 
les surprennent par leurs exigences nouvelles. La formation 
linguistique des jeunes professeurs doit étre l’un des principaux 
soucis des facultes et écoles normales, car il est facile de passer 
a c6té de la question et de s’enliser dans des exercices de traduc- 
tion littérake sous prétexte de faire de la stylistique comparée ! 
Les auteurs ont du reste évoqué ce probleme de formation dans 
la_Préface (pp. vi-vii), tout en laissant ‘‘a chaque professeur 
sa maniére de faire’; une simple note indique les possibilités 
offertes par l'utilisation d'un magnétophone qui aurait donné 
“les meilleurs résultats’. On aimerait plus de précisions sur 
cette ‘‘marche a suivre’’, qui pourraient justifier un article ou 
une brochure donnant des exemples concrets du déroulement des 
lecons et nous faisant ainsi bénéficier de la longue expérience des 
auteurs en ce domaine. Prenons un exemple: les 35 lecons 
grammaticales ne sont pas accompagnées d’un lexique : “If you 
want to learn French, you must have a good French-English 
and English-French dictionary’’ (To the student, p. xiii); 
mais il doit y avoir moyen d’exploiter ingénieusement le rap- 
prochement continuel avec l’anglais pour éliminer l'emploi mé- 
canique du dictionnaire qui deviendrait dés lors un instrument 
de vérification et non de découvertes faites 4 l’aveuglette. Cette 
possibilité est implicite, de méme que celle indiquée plus haut, — 
je m’excuse d’y revenir, mais elle me parait essentielle, d'une 
analyse stylistique comparative; les remarques trés fines faites a 
ce sujet aux pp. 225-226 montrent bien que les auteurs envi- 
sagent cette derniére étape comme le complément indispensable 
de leur démarche. C’est 1a un fait extrémement important, dont 
on me permettra de me réjouir personnellement. 

Ce manuel de 256 pages comprend une Préface (i-xiii) ; 
une lére Partie grammaticale de 35 lecons (pp. 1-156); une 
Ile Partie qui présente sans ordre précongu des difficultés d’usage 
(pp. 159-195); une [IIe Partie (Versions paralléles) correspon- 
dant aux lecons grammaticales et donnant une série de “‘locu- 
tions usuelles qui sont la trame d’une langue vivante’’ (pp. 199- 
224). Viennent ensuite 5 Appendices précisant les formes ver- 
bales (pp. 227-239), la version anglaise des exercices de la Jére 
Partie et un index (pp. 253-256). Le texte me parait remar- 
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quablement dépourvu de ces coquilles qui permettent aux criti- 
ques de montrer leur science in cauda venenum; je reléve pour- 
tant (p. v) une erreur sur la graphie de Geuthner, l’éditeur 
francais de l’excellente grammaire de Grevisse; et a la p. 145, il 
me parait que ‘Enter without knocking” pour rendre ‘‘Entrer 
sans frapper’’ est une traduction littérale (pour Walk in) qui 
va a l’encontre des excellents principes d’équivalence illustrés 
abondamment tout au long du manuel. Je regrette aussi l’ab- 
sence ou la rareté des références 4 des situations franco-canadien- 
nes : trop de manuels paraissent ignorer que le francais est parlé 
aussi hors de France; dans le cas présent, des situations canadien- 
nes auraient pu avoir un attrait supplémentaire, puisqu’elles sont 
parfaitement connues, du point de vue du contenu, des éléves 
anglophones du Canada. 


ees 


Il faut maintenant voir le manuel ‘‘a l’oeuvre’’ dans les 
classes; d’ores et déja, on peut fonder sur lui de trés grands 


espoirs. 
J.-P. VINAY, 
Université de Montréal 


ONOMASTICA 


With the publication of O. Ochrym’s "Topo— and Anthro- 
ponymic Materials from Western Ukraine’, Onomastica has 
celebrarted its twentieth number and its tenth year of publica- 
tion, no small achievement for a series devoted solely to papers 
on anthroponymy and toponymy, and a tribute to the initiative, 
energy and enthusiasm of its editor J. B. Rudnyckyj, president 
of this Association (1958-60) and of the American Name So- 
ciety (1959-60). 


Since the series is a publication of the Ukrainian Free 
Academy of Sciences of Winnipeg, properly, if not inevitably, 
most of the papers reflect a Canadian-Ukrainian duality, though 
contributions to general onomastics have not been absent. The 
few anthroponymists and toponymists that there are in Canada 
have been fortunate in having at their service a series in which 
their papers could find ready acceptance. 


We offer our congratulations and best wishes to Rudnyckyj 
for the continued success of Onomastica. 


EB: Ri S. 
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{| L’emploi des temps verbaux en francais moderne, essai 
de grammaire descriptive, par Paul Imbs. Paris, Klinck- 
sieck, 1960, 270 pages. 


Considérée d’un point de vue analytique allant du simple 
au composé, la valeur exacte de toute forme verbale repose sur 
trois facteurs principaux. Les deux premiers appartiennent 4a 
la forme verbale elle-méme: le radical — ou sémantéme —, 
porteur de sens; le suffixe flexionnel, actualisateur du radical. 
Le troisi¢me facteur, extérieur au verbe, est constitué par le cadre 
de la phrase, qui vient préciser la valeur du suffixe flexionnel. 


S’il est aisé d’isoler les morphémes flexionnels, par contre, 
la détermination de leurs valeurs, qui dépendent du contexte, 
de la situation, est une tache particulierement complexe. II 
semble, en effet, que le systeme des emplois du verbe constitue 
un domaine ou il est toujours possible d’innover: ‘‘... autant 
d’auteurs, autant d’usages’’.! 


Comme la phrase est l’unité linguistique dans laquelle la 
forme verbale acquiert sa pleine valeur, toute étude des emplois 
du verbe devra étre centrée sur elle. 


En application de ce principe, la premiére partie de 1l’ou- 
vrage de M. Imbs, Les emplois, est consacrée 4 l'étude des for- 
mes verbales sur le plan de la phrase. Dans ce but, l’auteur fait 
appel au témoignage des auteurs modernes et contemporains, de 
méme qu’a l’usage parlé. 


C’est dans la perspective de l’indicatif que la valeur tem- 
porelle du verbe se manifeste avec le plus de diversité. Elle va 
en diminuant au fur et 4 mesure que l’on passe aux autres mo- 
des : subjonctif, impératif, et disparait presque enti¢rement dans 
le mode nominal (participes, gérondif, infinitif) . 


Le mode indicatif exprime une assertion — affirmation ou 
négation. Le conditionnel, qui traduit seulement une sous- 
modalité (l’éventualité) de la modalité indicative, fait partie 
de l’indicatif. 

En ce qui concerne le proces exprimé par le verbe, qui se 
déroule simultanément sur les trois plans du temps, du mode et 
de l’aspect dans un conditionnement réciproque, l’ouvrage pré- 
sente, pour chacun des temps de l'indicatif, une analyse minu- 
tieuse et précise des relations entre ces trois valeurs, et du glis- 
sement graduel de l’une 4a l'autre. 


Le passage de l’indicatif au subjonctif est caractérisé par 
l’élargissement de la valeur temporelle : le subjonctif présent ex- 
prime a la fois le présent et le futur. Dans la langue parlée 


1Imbs, Paul, op. cit., p. 104. 
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ordinaire, en proposition subordonnée, il prend valeur de pré- 
sent ou de passé suivant la valeur du verbe de la principale. 


ES impératif, mode du commandement, emprunte ses formes 
tantot a l’indicatif, tantét au subjonctif. Il requiert dans son 
“emploi propre” la présence du locuteur et du locuté. De plus, 
comme il est impossible de donner un ordre dans le passé, |’im- 
pératif composé ne peut avoir valeur de passé et ne peut traduire 
que l’aspect accompli. 


Les formes non-personnelles — ou nominales — du verbe 
(infinitif, gérondif, participes) présentent une valeur temporelle 
minimum : l'infinitif et le gérondif sont subordonnés au verbe, 
et ont de ce fait une valeur substantive, tandis que les partici- 
pes, qui sont subordonnés a un substantif ou 4 un pronom, ont 
valeur d’adjectifs. 


Dans la seconde partie, l’auteur analyse les connexions 
aspectuelles et temporelles, c’est-a-dire les différentes valeurs as- 
pectuelles et temporelles des forms verbales; les relations entre 
temps et mode, ainsi que les transpositions stylistiques du temps 
verbal. 

La troisi¢me et derniére. partie de l’ouvrage, consacrée aux 
Problémes annexes, envisage la concordance des temps, compor- 
te une analyse grammaticale et stylistique des formes verbales 
du célébre passage de la madeleine, de Proust, et présente un 
exposé des résultats statistiques des enquétes de MM. Gougen- 
heim? et Kahn’. 

L’ouvrage comprend en outre une bibliographie commen- 
tée des prinicipaux ouvrages consacrés a l'étude du verbe fran- 
¢ais, tant au point de vue diachronique qu’au point de vue 
synchronique, ainsi qu’un index alphabétique des principales 
notions qui s’échelonnent tout au long de l’ouvrage. 


Le caractére technique de l’ouvrage de M. Imbs requiert 
une lecture attentive et rend malaisée une bréve analyse — par- 
ticuligrement en ce qui concerne les deux derniéres parties qui, 
en raison de leur densité, se prétent mal 4 une présentation en 
raccourci, 

Malgré certains développements qui pourront paraitre d’in- 
terprétation difficile (par exemple le chapitre sur les connexions 
aspectuelles), l’Essat de grammaire descriptive de M. Imbs cons- 
titue un Ouvrage essentiel pour l'étude des emplois du verbe en 


francais moderne. 
Y. COURTEVILLE 
Université Cornell 


2Gougenheim, G., L’élaboration du francais élémentaire, Paris, Di- 
dier, 1956. 

3 Kahn, Félix, Le systéme des temps de Vindicatif chez un Parisien et 
chez une Bdloise, Genéve, 1954. Société de Publications Romanes et Fran- 
caise, XLVI. 
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The Lore and Language of Children, by Iona and Peter Opie. 
Oxford University Press, 1959, 417 pp. 


Delightful as The Oxford Dictionary of Nursery Rhymes 
and The Oxford Nursery Rhyme Book are, Mr. and Mrs. Opie 
have succeeded in surpassing themselves. .The Lore and Lan- 
guage of Children is one of the most entrancing books to be 
published for a long time. Such enthusiasm is almost indecent 
in a reviewer, even one who rarely reviews a book he dislikes, 
but it is relatively luke-warm compared with most reviews of 
the Opies’ latest expedition into the secret world of children. 


The Opies examine the traditional oral lore and language 
of children, essentially in Great Britain but with a wealth of 
reference to children elsewhere and in other times. Without 
a trace of sentimentality, they investigate what children learn 
from one another, what is handed on from one generation of 
children to the next. They reveal the wealth of the language 
of riddles, parodies, improprieties, abuse; the code of oral legis- 
lation, as they call it — how children prove their truthfulness, 
how they bargain, how they claim the privileges of a truce, 
how they keep secrets, how they claim precedence. They describe 
the children’s calendar from New Year's Day to New Year's 
Eve via such well-known festivities as St. Valentine’s Day and 
April Fool’s Day and such localized ones as Taily Day, Garland 
Day, Royal Oak Day, and Punkie Night. They collect curi- 
osities of belief, the great prize awaiting the collector of ten 
million bus tickets, for example. (Surprisingly they show the 
origin of this belief in the apparently true story of a mid-nine- 
teenth century eccentric who threatened to put his daughter in 
a convent unless she collected a million used postage stamps.) 
The quality and range of current material in the book would 
give pleasure enough, but it is everywhere illuminated by a 
wide-ranging knowledge of the past. 


The book is, therefore, a book for everyone; for everyone 
at least who can savour the following catalogue of names for a 
glutton, rightly called by the authors a greedy-guts : dustbin, 
hollow legs, hog, face-packer, gluttons, gobble-guts, Gobble 
Gobble Gertie, gorgey, greedy glutton, greedy-devil, greedy- 
grabs, greedy-hog, greedy-muffin, greedy-pig, guts, guts-ache, 
gutsy sod, gutter, guzzler, guzzle-guts, hungry guts, Hungry 
Horace, piggy, pig-hog, paganog (pig-an’-og), pig-bin, and 
rumble tummy. Similar catalogues are given for fatties, skinnies, 
lankies, little ‘uns, red heads, children with spectacles, spoil- 
sports, clever-dicks, dafties, copy-cats, swankpots, nosey parkers, 
stare-cats, cowards, cry-babies, sneaks, crawlers, and bullies. 
And if the paucity of our adult vocabularies makes us sad, our 
memories are repeatedly stirred when we recognize an old word 
of our own. And we may suspend our usual lamentations about 
the young to rejoice that the Opies find no evidence at all that 
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children’s lore and language is dying. One of their richest 
hauls came from a ‘“‘modern slum-clearance school where it was 
believed no traditional lore existed’. They provide ample 
refutation of ‘‘the generally held opinion, both inside and out- 
side academic circles... that children no longer... [cherish] 
their traditional lore.’’ ‘“We were told,” they say, “that the 
young had lost the power of entertaining themselves; that the 
cinema, the wireless, and television had become the focus of 
their attention. ..’’ No one dare say that again. 


So much for the pleasure the book affords everyone who 
was once a child. To those more academically interested in 
language it offers distribution maps for a number of words in 
Great Britain and repeated examples of linguistic and literary 
change. The most interesting of the distribution maps are those 
for truce terms, the things one says to claim respite in a game 
or fight. Most adults cannot remember the truce term of their 
own childhoods, but like myself, they remember as soon as 
they see the map. I cannot remember the last time I used 
fainites, the London term, and I had quite forgotten it till I 
read this book. (Literary scholars may be surprised to find that 
the truce term in the fourteenth century Sir Gawayne and the 
Grene Knight, barlay, is still used by children throughout the 
north and west of England.) 


A minor disappointment is that the Opies draw virtually 
no information from Canada. Their long list of truce terms 
does not include mares, van, barrows, or times, all used in Van- 
couver. Van and barrows are variants of forms they do list, 
and times derives from time out, but what is mares? And is 
it widely used in Canada? We cannot blame Mr. and Mrs. 
Opie for omitting us, of course. The fault is our own for not 
recording Canadian terms. Our children are both more enter- 
prising and more traditional. They use many of the rhymes, 
words, etc., collected elsewhere and some which are either variants 
of those collected by the Opies or are not recorded by them. 


Linguistic and literary change can be seen particularly 
clearly in the oral tradition of children. The generations of 
children using their own language are short, only a few years 
for skipping rhymes, for example, and children are not influenced 
by written forms of the words and rhymes they use. Keeping 
the basic rhyme, they will change the name of the hero to suit 
the times. In my childhood it was Lottie Collins who had no 
drawers. Now, apparently, Diana Dors is thus emancipated. 
The Opies record a skipping rhyme beginning “Charlie Chaplin 
went to France.”” In Vancouver the hero is now Peter Pan, 
though Charlie Chaplin features in other rhymes. Marilyn 
Monroe, who also occurs in British jingles, is found in Van- 
couver (according to Miss Pamela Marshall who has collected 
many Vancouver skipping rhymes) : 
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Miss Monroe broke her toe 
Riding on a buffalo. 

The buffalo died, 

Miss Monroe cried, 


And that was the end of the buffalo ride. 
But such is the transience of even Miss Monroe that a Grade 2 
boy gave the rhyme as ‘Old Monroe broke his toe.” As in 
other primitive societies, the traditional literature always records 
the current pantheon. 

Finally, may I offer a tip to those who will, I hope, 
immediately rush to collect the language of Canadian children : 
start with young children, about Grade 2. When I questioned 
a ten-year-old, she professed to know hardly any skipping 
rhymes. Her seven-year-old sister provided dozens of examples. 
The older girl then reluctantly admitted knowing them all. 
“But,’’ she said contemptuously, “‘it’s little kids’ stuff.’’ Indeed 
it is, and the book is worth its price for nostalgia alone. 


R. J. BAKER 
University of British Columbia 


Die Namen der Nagetiere im Ostslavischen, by Irene Nowi- 
kowa. Berlin, Osteuropa Institut (Slavisches Seminar) an der 
Freien Universitaet Berlin, 1959, XV; 152 pp. 

The Names of Rodents in Eastern Slavic by Dr. Novikova 
is an important contribution towards a general monography 
about Slavic names of animals. Miss Novikova gives a linguistic 
analysis of the names of over eight hundred rodents living 
naturally in the USSR and divides them into fourteen family 
groups. 

The Latin and German generic names are followed by 
the Russian, Ukrainian, and White Ruthenian scientific nomen- 
clature and, in a special chapter, by the popular terminology. 
Each name is discussed from the linguistic point of view with 
reference to gender, region, lexical source, and the exact meaning 
of the name. The author combines such fields as linguistics 
and zoology, history, and folklore in her research work. In 
the chapter dealing with the popular names of rodents, Novi- 
kova treats such interesting linguistic aspects as the names of 
animals in hunter's language, regional terminology, identical 
names transfered to different animals in other regions, the attri- 
butes of animals as reflected in their names, rodents in folklore, 
and animal names in word formation. 


Novikova’s main sources of information on her topic were : 
V. Dal’s glossary Tolkovyit slovar’ zhivogo veliko-russkogo 
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iazyka, published by Baudouin de Courtenay, Petersburg - Mos- ; 


cow, 1903 and its supplements by J. Grot, L. J. Schrenk, and 
P. Schein; publications of the Academy of Sciences of old 
Russia and the USSR; Entsyklopediya Ukrayinoznavstva of the 
Shevchenko Scientific Society, Munich - New York, 1949; 
Hrinchenko’s Slovar’ ukrayins koyi movy, Kiev, 1907; and some 
German sources, especially M. Vasmer’s Russisches Etymolo- 
aisches Worterbuch, 3 vols., Heidelberg, 1950-57. 


Of interest to the Canadian linguist are Dr. Novikova’s 
comments in regard to ondatra zibethica, the muskrat, known 
sa onddtra in both Russian and Ukrainian, and anddtra in White 
Ruthenian. The name ondatra for muskrat is a loan word 
from the Indians of the Huron Lake region (Brockhaus, 
p. 8562; Synopsis, p. 134). The word onddtra was listed in 
1607 as an equivalent for fiber zibethicus (Mathews, History 
Dictionary II, p. 1103). Loskiel (Evang. Mission) wrote in 
1789 that ‘“The Indian word ondatra (Castor zibethicus — O.S.) 
soon entered the vocabulary of the Canadian colonists who were 
predominantly French. The origin of the word was presumably 
forgotten and it was attributed to the French Canadian dialect. 
Only thus can the definition of the word onddtra in Webster's 
Dictionary (1702) be explained : ‘“Ondatra, Canadian French 
from Huron, = the muskrat, zool. syn. Fiber.” The word 
ondatra is now used only as a scientific term (Compton’s Ency- 
clopedia, vol. 9, p. 324: ‘‘Muskrat... also known as the 
musquash, scientific name Ondatra zibethica’”’). In addition to 
the word ondatra in Eastern Slavic, we also find the terms 
amerikdnskaia muskusnaia kry’sa and mudskusnaia kry’sa for 
muskrat in Russian, obviously loan translations from German 
or Canadian English. Both the Russian and German fur in- 
dustries were the largest consumers of the muskrat furs delivered 
to them directly from Canada. The Aigonkin Indians of North 
America and the Indians of South America use the words mus- 
quassus, musquash, muskwessu, mooskwasuh, and muskwasi for 
the word muskrat. In French we find musqué du Canada and 
l’Ondatra ou Rat musqué des trappeurs du Canada. 


I. Novikova’s work Die Namen der Nagetiere im Ostslavi- 
schen contains some inaccuracies which should be corrected in 
the event of a reprint of this most valuable research work. In 
the bibliography, for example, we find “‘Kuzel’a — Z. Kuzel’a 
Ukrajins’ko-nimec’kyj slovnyk. Leipzig, 1943." The coauthor 
of this dictionary, J. B. Rudnyc’kyj, should be also listed, as 
his name appears on the front page of it. On page 90 ‘“‘maly’sen’ 
kyj’’ should read “‘malésen’kyj’’; on p. 101 dom” — “‘dim”; 
on p. 118 ‘‘vod’any’j scur’’ alone should be listed as the Ukrai- 
nian term; on p. 136 “‘vélyka zjiduc’ — zajc’a zabiuc’’’ should 


so? 


read ‘‘vélyka zjidut’ — zaje’a zabiut’. 
Novikova’s deductions in regard to Russian scientific loan 
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words in Ukrainian and White Ruthenian or German loan 
words in Russian are not always convincing and demad some 
explicit substantiation. On page 75, for example, the etymology 
‘of burunduk (striped squirrel) is given as a loan word in Rus- 
sian from Finno-Ugrian (Cizevskyj) or Turko-Tartar (Col- 
linder). On p. 118, however, burunduk is listed as a Russian 
loan word in Ukrainian and White Ruthenian without further 
explanation. Why, for example, are lesndja my8, ‘‘Waldmaus, 
Mus sylvaticus’’; gérnyj lemming, “Berglemming’’; and mus- 
kusnaya kry’sa, ‘‘Moschusratte, Mus zibethicus’’ listed as German 
loan words in Russian, when at the same time myS norvéiskaja, 
“Mus norvegicus”’ and ‘‘Zeltobr’dchij lémming, ‘‘Lemmus obensis 
chrysogaster’’ are attributed to Latin word formation? Why 
does myS domédvaja ‘“‘Hausmaus, Mus domesticus’’ derive from 
German when the Russian word order exactly follows the Latin 
term ? 

Novikova’s book concludes with an alphabetical list of the 
names of the animals discussed in it. 

It would be an excellent project for a Canadian linguist 
to undertake a similar study of the names of the animals living 


in the vast spaces of Canada. 
O. STARCHUK 
University of Alberta 
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Aspects of Translation, contributed to the Communications 
Research Centre : 8. 


Bilingualism in the Americas: a Bibliography and Research 
Guide, by Einar Haugen : 28. 


Course in Modern Linguistics, by Chs. F. Hockett : 51. 
Deutsch, Erstes Buch, by Hugo Mueller : 46. 

Early English, by J. W. Clark : 19. 

Eléments de syntaxe structurale, par Lucien Tesniére : 35. 


English for Hungarians Program, by Elaine K. Ristinen &% Vic- 
tor Hanbeli : 37. 


Essays on Language and Usage, by L. F. Dean and K. G. Wilson, 
editors : 3. 


French Pronunciation and Diction, by Jean C. Batt : 14. 


Glossématique ou le triomphe de la forme linguistique, par E. 
Richer, s.j. : 50. 


Grammar of the Church Slavonic Language in the Ukrainian 
Redaction, by Father I. D. D. Popovich, OSBM : 5. 


Helping People Learn English: A Manual for Teachers of 
English as a Second Language, by Earl W. Stevick : 26. 


Introduction to Linguistic Structures, by Archibald A. Hill: 9. 


L’emploi des temps verbaux en francais moderne, par P. Imbs : 7. 
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Lore and Language of Children, by I. and P. Opie : 3. 


Manual of American English Pronunciation, by Chifford H. 
Prator, Jr. : 37. 


Manual of Phonetics, edited by L. Kaiser : 6. 


Measurement of Meaning, par C. E. Osgood, G. J. Suci et Percy 
H. Tannenbaum : 48. 


Misceldnea Homenaje a André Martinet. I: ‘‘Estructuralismo e 
Historia’, editada por Diego Catalan : 50. 


Modern Linguistics, by Simeon Potter : 45. 

Namen der Nagetiere tm Ostslavischen, by I. Nowikowa : 43. 
On Translation, edited by R. A. Brower : 8. 
Portuguese-English Dictionary, by J. L. Taylor : 36. 


Readings in Applied English Linguistics, edited by H. B. Al- 
len : 2 


Reflex French, by E. J. H. Greene et al : 50. 

Short Introduction to English Grammar, by James Sledd : 45. 
Structure of American English, by W. Nelson Francis : 2. 
Structure of American English, by W. Nelson Francis : 39. 


Stylistique comparée du francais et de l'anglais, par J.-P. Vinay 
et J. Darbelnet : 18. 


Survey of Verb Forms in the Eastern United States, by E. Bagby 
Atwood : 30. 


Toponomy of the Island of Newfoundland. Checklist No. 1 
Sources : by E. R. Seary : 38. 








D. Miscellaneous / Divers 


A.C.L. / C.L.A. : liste des membres / list of members, V, 61- 
68, printemps / Spring, 1959, and VI, 145-153. 

Canadian Linguistic Association : Secretary-Treasurer’s Report, 
IV, 55-58, Fall / automne, 1958. 


Canadian Linguistic Association / Association canadienne de lin- 
guistique : Secretary-Treasurer’s Report, 1958-59, V, 71-73, 
Fall / automne, 1959. 


Canadian Linguistic Association / Association canadienne de lin- 
guistique : Secretary-’s Report, 1959-60. VI, 103-104, Fall / 
automne, 1960. 


Cours de vacances en linguistique, 1959, V. 3, Spring / prin- 
temps, 1959 : Université de Montréal. 
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Cours de vacances en linguistique 1960, VI, 6, Spring / prin- 
temps, 1960 : Université de Montréal. 


Dialect Committee, VI, 105-106, Fall / automne, 1960. 


Index to JOLA, Vols. 1-3 / Index analytique, RACL, vol. 1-3 
(1954-57). IV, 47-52, Spring / printemps, 1958. 


a tty vol. 4-6 (1958-61), VI, 227-236, Spring / printemps, 
61. 


International Congress for the Germanic and Nordic Languages, 
VI, 215, Spring / printemps, 1961. 


Linguistica Canadiana. IV, 105-109, Fall / automne, 1958. 
Linguistica Canadiana, VI, 85-89, Spring / printemps, 1960. 
Linguistique 4 l’ACFAS, IV, 45-46, Spring / printemps, 1958. 


Linguistique au congrés de l’ACFAS, V, 119-121, Fall / autom- 
ne, 1959; VI, 213-214, Spring / printemps, 1961. 


Obituaries, V, 4, Spring ,’ printemps, 1959, 1961. 

Report on the Annual Meeting (Kingston), 1960, VI, 100-102. 
Fall / automne, 1960. 

Section de linguistique au congrés de l’ACFAS, IV, 103-104, 
Fall / automne, 1958. 

Treasurer’s Report, VI, 104-105, Fall / automne, 1960. 
Symboles phonétiques / Phonetic Symbols, IV, 5-6, Spring / 
printemps, 1958. 

Symboles phonétiques / Phonetic Symbols, IV, 110, Fall / 
automne, 1958. 


Symboles phonétiques / Phonetic Symbols, VI, 90-93, Spring / 
printemps, 1960. 
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